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Mahler and the Vienna Opera: i 
by Erwin Stein 


Operatic performances are rarely perfect. The apparatus of opera is so 
complex and its handling so exacting that team work of almost superhuman 
efficiency is demanded from the many heads involved. Singers are wanted, 
with beautiful voices of course, who are sensitive musicians and good actors; 
a producer who not only knows how to move crowds or what gestures suit, 
say, a freed prisoner, but who has as much sense and knowledge of music as 
of the stage; a designer who, as an artist in his own right, responds to and is 
inspired by both music and drama; not to speak of the stage staff and the 
many able technicians who have to do their jobs with split-second accuracy. 
And there is the conductor whose function is generally least understood. He 
is mentioned usually in connection with the orchestra, but he is really 
responsible for the whole musical ensemble. On his ability all depends: 
there is no good performance with a mediocre conductor. Most of his work 
is done secretly during rehearsal time, and in the end, for better or worse, 
the music’s over-all style, character and form depend upon him. Of course, 
the whole thing is a matter of team work. In an aria the singer is the 
soloist, but the conductor should have the knowledge and authority to 
advise him. 

In my youth I experienced what a conductor of genius can achieve if 
given full power. The decade of Gustav Mahler’s directorship, 1897—1907, 
was a glorious time for the Vienna Imperial Court Opera. I can testify only 
for the second half of the period, because earlier on I was still at school and 
rarely allowed to go to opera. Yet Mahler was the talk of the town from the 
time of his arrival, and the stories about him caught my fancy. He was a 
tyrant, people said. You could no more come and go as you liked; if you 
were only a second late you were not admitted until the act was over. Yes, 
his conducting was grand, but why did he make such funny gestures?—never 
seen such a thing before—and why did he take such an odd tempo in the 
second act of Die Meistersinger? Hans Richter was principal conductor 
when Mahler came and, understandably, he did not like the younger man 
becoming his superior. The artistic level under him had been potentially high 
because there were many famous singers, but, with the happy-go-lucky 
Viennese, discipline was slack. The big people came to rehearsals as it 
pleased them and the members of the orchestra—the famous Vienna Phil- 
harmonic—sent deputies whenever they wanted an evening out. Mahler 
stopped all that. Rehearsals and performances had to be attended to 
schedule. There was more and much harder rehearsing than anybody had 
dreamed of or had thought necessary. 

Wagner’s operas had always been severely cut, and when Mahler gave them 
for the first time in their entirety, a heated controversy began.* The Viennese 
did not like operas as long as that. Three years later Richter left, to settle 





* Whatever the present attitude to this question may be, cuts in the organism of a piece of music are an 
operation that violates its structure. Take, as an exemple, the customary cut in the second act of Tristan. 
The motif which opens the act (I believe it is called the Night-Motif) i; developed during the omitted 
passage. When, after the cut, a sequence built from the motif is heard, the logical link is missing. The cut 
is for more than one reason abrupt, yet the entire act would be too great a strain for many a tenor who 
has the strenuous third act still before him. I think cuts in music, like surgical operations, should serve 
the sole purpose of keeping the patient alive, 
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down in England, and Mahler was accused of having driven him out. 
Musical Vienna was divided into two camps, When Mahler appeared at the 
desk he was greeted with both cheering and hissing. He did not care about 
either, but would immediately raise his arms, or suddenly turn round on his 
seat to silence the crowd with flashes of his angry eyes. And he did not begin 
until dead silence indicated complete attention, 

Mahler visualized the compound form of opera as an integrated whole, 
Music, of course, is the stuff of which it is made, Yet there are also the 
visible things: people, costumes, acting, movements, lighting and the sets 
(wrongly named decors—they are not a decoration but part of the substance). 
In opera the drama is resolved into music, What is visible should fulfil, but 
not transgress, music’s demands, Towards the realisation of this ideal, 
Mahler worked with steadfast determination, At first the musical side, in 
particular the style of singing, had to be improved, from the merely glamorous 
to an artistic level. He had to contend not so much with a lack of talent as 
with laziness, carelessness and, worst of all, thoughtless routine. With 
Mahler one had to think and feel every time afresh. If told it was tradition 
to sing or play a passage in a certain way, he would reply: ‘Tradition is 
slovenliness’. When he cut out some extra top notes and cadenzas which had 
been customary in Mozart operas, the public’s favourites were not pleased 
(the term ‘star’ had not yet been invented). Mahler, who did not spare himself, 
demanded the extraordinary also from his singers. The best among them 
submitted, if reluctantly, to his genius. The great Theodor Reichmann, the 
first Amfortas in Bayreuth and for many years Vienna's leading baritone, 
entered notes like the following into his diary (I quote from memory): 
‘Wonderful performance. Brilliantly in “voce”. Mahler conducted. The 
inspiration that radiates from the little man is fantastic. He makes you give 
more than you ever had. I never sang so well. At the desk he is a god, but 
in the office—a devil’. 

Apart from the suggestive power of his person, the secret of Mahler's 
exemplary performances was that he fulfilled, | would say, at the same time the 
romantic and the classical ideals of art. If with the romantic the stress is, 
roughly speaking, on expression, with the classicist on form, Mahler was a 
romantic because he gave every phrase the utmost intensity of expression, the 
utmost it would reasonably yield. His music was always refreshingly alive 
and his imagination inclined to the fantastic and bizarre. Yet he was a 
classicist because he built his expressive phrases up into well balanced forms 
of perfect beauty. Rarely have I heard such well timed ritardandos and pauses, 
such natural rubatos and such well-planned climaxes. One of his ideals was 
clarity of sound. He took infinite pains to work out the musical texture and 
the relative dynamics of its strands. Every chord was balanced and precise. 
The discretion of the accompaniment was a model. | shall never forget the 
ravishing pianissimo of the heavy brass in the second act of Die Walkiire when 
Briinnhilde asks Siegmund to follow her to Walhall. In general the musicians 
of the orchestra had to play as delicately as in chamber music. The range of 
colour and dynamic shading he obtained from his forces was astounding. 
And during the performance he firmly controlled all the details worked out 
in the rehearsals, always with an eye to the smallest points and always 
balancing and ‘mending’ the sound, on the stage as well as in the orchestra. 
His gestures inspired, and even compelled, singers to give their best, yet his 
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Theodor Reichmann as Hans Sachs. 
Photo-Archives of the National Library, Vienna. 





Leo Slezak as Walther von Stolzing. 
Photo-Archives of the Vienna National Library. 








lead was so suggestive that the initiative always seemed to come from the 
stage, and only the accompaniment to rest with him. 

Among the older generation of singers I remember Theodor Reichmann, 
then in his fifties. He was the finest Hans Sachs I have heard. Every phrase 
was beautifully rendered and each of the many wise and witty epigrams Sachs 
has to deliver was to the point, without breaking the flow of the music. 
Reichmann’s acting of the part was, like his singing, worked out in every 
detail. His Sachs was a splendid-looking, middle-aged man, humorous, wise, 
dignified and very human. One quite understood that Eva had loved him 
before Walther von Stolzing came along. Only a mature artist could represent 
such a figure. The part of Walther, on the other hand, needs voice and good 
appearance but not particularly subtle acting. The singer I remember as 
Reichmann’s partner was Leo Slezak, then still in his twenties. Slezak was 
not a great actor and his movements on the stage were a bit awkward, but his 
voice was already in full spendour. In particular their scene in the third act, 
with the experienced artist teaching the novice, was extremely moving. 

Another outstanding part of Reichmann’s was Wotan in Die Walkiire. 
I heard him once when Anna von Mildenburg was his Briinnhilde. They both 
represented characters of more than human size and their scenes together were 
highlights of my operatic experience. In the third act, during the orchestral 
passage in Wotan’s Farewell, they stood on opposite sides of the vast Vienna 
stage and when, at the musical climax, she rushed into his open arms, father 
and daughter embraced each other with a grandeur of emotion that kindled 
fire with the audience. But immediately afterwards it happened that Reich- 
mann got out of tune and sang flat till the end. Luckily Mahler was not 
conducting; I do not know what he would have done to poor Reichmann. 
Perhaps he knew what to fear, for, though still in full possession of a great 
voice, Reichmann did sometimes lose 
control of the pitch. 

Hermann Winkelmann,  world- 
famous Heldentenor, the first Parsifal 
in Bayreuth (1882) and the first Tris- 
tan in Vienna (1883), was another 
singer of the old guard. When I heard 
him he was still a favourite of the 
Viennese—the gallery was divided 
into Hermannites and Theodorites— 
but he was evidently on the decline. 
His top notes still rang mightily, but 
otherwise his voice had grown un- 
steady, his breath short, and he had 
developed odd habits of whining and 
distorting the vowels, which even in 
my teens I found unbearable. I heard 
him sing a memorable third act of 
Tannhduser, but the earlier acts were 
less enjoyable. 





Hermann Winkelmann as Tristan. 











Mahler did not feel at ease when working with the old singers whose 
wonted mistakes and prejudices he had to overcome. Some of them left 
during the first few years of his directorship, among them the tenors Ernst van 
Dyck and Andreas Dippel. Dippel, by the way, was later joint manager of 
the Metropolitan Gpera in New York when both Mahler and ‘the highly 
spoken-of Kapellmeister Toscanini’ (as Mahler called him in a letter) were for 
a short time its principal conductors. But that was in 1908 when Mahler 
had gone to America. In Vienna he gradually built up his own ensemble of 
new, young singers, many of whom became famous: Anna von Mildenburg, 
Marie Gutheil-Schoder, Selma Kurz, Lucie Weidt, Erik Schmedes, Leo 
Slezak, Leopold Demuth, Friedrich Weidemann, Wilhelm Hesch, Richard 
Mayr and many other excellent artists. He worked hard with every one of 
them to develop their individual gifts. Good singers do not grow like wild 
flowers. Nothing is more certain than that they need to be taken care of and 
given experienced guidance. 

It was Mildenburg’s luck to have been with Mahler from the beginning of 
her career, even before Vienna. In Hamburg he had coached her to sing 
Kundry at Bayreuth when she was only 25. She had a very big voice, one of 
the biggest I have met, but with her this was not the main point, though it 
gave her an enormous range of expression. Her piano yielded as much variety 
of tone as her forte, and she could colour or swell the notes at will. Yet 
whatever her voice was capable of doing, it served the dramatic expression 
of the music. For she was not only a singer and a fine musician but—even 
more important with her—a great tragic actress. Her appearance and move- 
ments had the same grandeur of style as her singing. Among the many parts 
I heard her sing, Isolde was the most outstanding. True, the very top was not 
her best register and the C’s in the second act caused her discomfort. That 
was the only flaw. The scope of the part was just the right one for her 
personality and I have experienced no other singer who could as movingly 
convey Isolde’s tragic figure and the 
wide range of her conflicting emo- 
tions—her love and hate, gloom and 
rage, tenderness and spite, passion 
and despair, jubilation and sorrow. 

One cannot speak of Mildenburg’s 
Isolde without attempting to do 
justice to Mahler’s performance of 
the opera. I first heard Tristan on 
February 21, 1903, when, on the 
twentieth anniversary of Wagner’s 
death, a new production was given. 
Alfred Roller had designed sets and 
costumes that marked an epoch. 
Mahler’s intimate collaboration with 
the distinguished artist dates from 
that evening, and it was perhaps the 


Erik Schmedes as Tristan. 
Photo-Archives of the Vienna National 
Library. 








Anna von Mildenburg as Isolde. 
Photo-Archives of the Vienna National Library. 





Fritz Weidemann as Kurwenal 








first time that his ideal of integrating 
stage and music wholly succeeded: 
the pictures one saw complemented 
perfectly the music one heard. The 
beauty of the third act set, with the 
wounded Tristan lying in the court- 
yard of his derelict castle, was so 
gripping that the audience responded 
with a half suppressed ‘ah!’ when the 
curtain rose. The setting was natura- 
listic, and solidly built scenery 
heightened the illusion. A new 
feature was the care taken with the 
lighting. I remember a_ beautiful 
dawn on the horizon back cloth 
towards the end of the second act, 
and again a falling dusk at the end of 
the third, during the Liebestod. 
Mahler himself produced, as was his 
wont. And, of course, he conducted—Tristan and Mozart operas 
he rarely left to anyone else. Thinking back I can still feel the enormously 
strong atmosphere of those Tristan evenings, superseded by no other 
performance I have heard since. Wagner was not then a classic. People still 
remembered that the critic Eduard 
Hanslick had once likened the Tristan 
Prelude to the feverish delirium of a 
drunken madman. Without attempt- 
ing to compare the two operas, the 
impact we received was perhaps 
similar to that of Berg’s Wozzeck on 
a present-day audience. There was 
certainly something feverish, and even 
delirious, in Mahler’s performance. 
Unrelieved yearning, white-hot pas- 
sion and violent suffering were the 
central moods which dominated the 
three acts. On the other hand, the 
vast form of the music became clear 
cut by exact disposition of its com- 
ponent sections. Contrasts were care- 
fully worked out; climaxes served as 
the pivots of the form. And Mahler’s 
climaxes could be shattering indeed. 
To him they were not only a means 
of expression but also a means of 
architecture. There was in every 
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Richard Mayr as Marke 





piece of music he performed, in every act of every opera one point at which 
the music’s dynamics or tension culminated, with lesser climaxes in between; 
one main centre of gravity, as it were, and other subsidiary ones. In Tristan 
the first act culminated in Isolde’s drinking of the potion; the second, not in 
Tristan’s arrival, but in the last crescendo of the duet before the anticlimax of 

iarke’s entry ; in the third it was the fortissimo during Isolde’s appearance 
which towered above the earlier climaxes of Tristan’s monologues. 

Tristan was Erik Schmedes, one of those giants from the North, and 
Bayreuth’s Siegfried of long standing. His voice was beautiful but heavy (he 
had been a baritone), and his singing and acting sensitive and intelligent. 
He had no difficulty in presenting a hero, but Tristan is largely a lyrical part. 
By sheer musicianship he forced from his rather unwieldy voice tender piano 
notes and cantilena of fine expression and phrasing. The self-imposed 
restraint of the singer, which one could still feel, corresponded aptly to the 
hero’s inner conflicts. Schmedes was therefore a splendid and most con- 
vincing Tristan, and greatest in the tortured monologues of the third act. 

Fritz Weidemann, Reichmann’s worthy successor in the big baritone parts, 
represented very movingly Kurwenal’s dog-like affection and faithfulness to 
his master. He was certainly the best Kurwenal I have met. Richard Mayr 
as Marke sustained the interest during his exacting scene by the great variety 
of his expression and the impressive climax he built up. Hermine Kittel, 
always one of the firm pillars of Mahler’s musical ensemble, was the Brangane 
of the production. 

During the five following years, until Mahler left in 1907, 27 performances 
of the production were given (if statistics are correct; | had thought there 
had been more). I missed few of these evenings. The cast was almost 
invariably the same. Once I heard the great Lilli Lehmann as a guest. Her 
singing of Isolde was still admirable and technically more perfect than 
Mildenburg’s, but she did not come near the latter’s impersonation of the 
figure. 

(To be continued). 


Gluck’s ‘Orpheus’ 


by Winton Dean 


Gluck was Austrian by nationality and Czech by blood; but the words of 
his operas were Italian or French. That gives some idea of the cosmopolitan 
nature of eighteenth century opera. There were in fact only two schools: the 
French, which was confined to Paris, and the Italian, which flourished every- 
where else. Handel, a German, and Terradellas, a Spaniard, both wrote 
Italian opera for England. So did Gluck for a short period in 1745-46, and 
the fact may have had a certain influence on subsequent events. Gluck’s 
celebrated reform of opera was in effect a blend of the Italian and French 
styles, the extended lyricism of the former being modified by the French 
addiction to chorus, ballet and instrumental recitative. But an earlier and 
not dissimilar dramatic blend of Italianate lyricism and robust choral 
writing—English and German rather than French—had been achieved in 
Handel's dramatic oratorios; Gluck, who met Handel and gave a concert 
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with him, may have made their acquaintance in England. He certainly told 


Burney in 1772 that he learned in England to apply himself to the study of 


nature for his dramatic compositions, that is, presumably, to write for the 
voice as a vehicle of human emotion and character rather than a mere 
instrument of virtuosity. 

Orpheus was the first of the ‘reformed’ operas and is the earliest opera to 
remain in the regular repertory today. This alone makes it difficult for us to 
place it in historical perspective. At least two important points are easily 
forgotten: Gluck’s reforms were not all achieved at once, and he was by no 
means the only musician concerned to purify Italian opera seria. Indeed he 
came very late to the task ; he was approaching fifty when he produced the first 
version of the opera (1762). The Neapolitan composers Jommelli and 
Traetta were already writing in a style that often sounds remarkably like the 
later Gluck, and musical theorists had for some time been using many of 
the arguments later propounded by Gluck in his famous preface to Alceste. 
It was his fortunate association with two men of similar mind, Count Durazzo, 
the director of the Vienna theatre, and Ranieri Calzabigi, an author and 
adventurer of the Casanova type, that put Gluck into the lead. It is uncertain 
which of the three was the moving spirit, but not a little of the credit must go 
to Calzabigi’s libretto, as Gluck later admitted. Calzabigi had lived for some 
years in Paris and imbibed the spirit of French opera, particularly that of 
Rameau, whose Castor et Pollux Gluck too had probably seen. Reform of 
opera seria was in the air; but if Orfeo was intended as a deliberate move in 
the foundation of a new style, its instigator is more likely to have been 
Calzabigi than Gluck. Alceste and its preface did not come till 1767; in the 
meantime Gluck relapsed heavily into the old conventional ways. 

A positive move was certainly needed. Opera seria had ceased to be an art 
form in its own right and become a series of vocal circus turns. This—and not 
any deficiency in the quality of the music—is why we never hear it today. 
The arias were nearly all in the same ABA form—B being a short and often 
perfunctory contrasted section in the relative minor or major, followed by 
the magic words da capo. There were no choruses; the arias were linked by 
patches of secco recitative accompanied by the harpsichord fil'ing in from a 
figured bass: the leading male singers were invariably castrati, who were 
idolised very much as Hollywood crooners are today; the librettos, couched 
in a particularly stiff and formal Italian, were conceived not as dramatic 
vehicles but as a series of hoops through which the composer could put the 
singer, graded in number and kind in accordance with his or her relative 
importance; the plots, about which nobody cared, were fantastically compli- 
cated and improbable. Everything in fact was designed to make the singer’s task 
difficult, and therefore worth critical appraisal, and the composer's easy, if not 
automatic. If he were pressed for time, no one minded if he lifted a few arias 
from one of his earlier operas, or even someone else’s. Metastasio, the court 
poet at Vienna, fed this taste by supplying librettos with eminently singable 
words but absurd plots, which were set by dozens of different composers. 

Gluck and Calzabigi did not change this all at once. The original Orpheus, 
though produced in Vienna, was still in Italian; it had a weakly conventional 
happy end (the tragic dénouement did not become popular till well into the 
19th century); and the chief part was written for alto voice and sung by a 
castrato, the same Guadagni who had been the first Didymus in Handel's 
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Theodora. (In the French version of 1774 Gluck rewrote the part for a tenor; 
this involved a change in key relationships throughout the opera. He also 
made changes in the scoring and added a good deal of new music, greatly 
enlarging the ballet to suit French tastes). But the absurd sub-plots and 
amorous complications were abolished; the chorus was given a prominent 
part, not only musically but dramatically; the da capo sank to insignificance; 
there were no secco recitatives, and so no sharp break between recitative and 
aria; new instruments, such as the trombones, were added to the orchestra; 
above all, the solo singer became the servant, not the master, of the composer, 
Although Rameau and Handel in his oratorios had between them done all 
these things, this was their first impact on the main stream of opera. The 
choice of subject and the extreme simplicity of its treatment suggest that 
Calzabigi deliberately went back to the ideals of the first Italian opera 
composers about the year 1660. Peri, Caccini and Monteverdi all set versions 
of the Orpheus legend; and their professed model was the classical tragedy 
of ancient Greece, with its emphasis on a simple story against a background 
of chorus and dance and a generic rather than an individual treatment of 
character. Orpheus is a symbol, a type. We must not expect to find in him 
the individualised emotions of a Puccini hero. It is his dramatic predicament 
that matters, not his social status or his sexual constitution. One result of a 
mythological approach to opera is that much greater weight is laid on the 
structure. The composer is forced to consider the work as a whole, instead 
of a series of openings for working on the sensibilities of the audience. 

It is this mythological approach, quite as much as the musical style itself, 
that accounts for the epithets statuesque and frigid so often applied to Gluck. 
The charge of coldness is based on a misunderstanding caused by nineteenth- 
century romantic preconceptions. Provided we can forget such irrelevances, 
we are likely to find that Gluck’s operas still have immense power to stir 
the emotions; indeed it is their dramatic content rather than the undoubted 
beauty of the melodies that has kept them alive. Gluck’s method is as 
dramatic as Verdi's, and infinitely more so than Wagner’s. It is the anti- 
thesis, not of drama but of melodrama. The fact that he had little gift for 
erotic emotionalism is quite immaterial in a classical context, although it may 
subconsciously have governed his choice of subject. It is true of course that 
he did not always achieve a perfect balance between music and drama within 
his chosen convention. Indeed every one of his mature operas goes into a 
decline in the last act, since a deus ex machina was thought preferable to 
a tragic conclusion. Even his masterpiece Iphigénie en Tauride is marred, 
though only momentarily, by the dispensations of the goddess Diana. But 
this is a very different thing from emotional coldness. 

The weakest parts of Orpheus are the perfunctory Overture and the tame 
end of Act III. The rest of the opera, though by no means prolific of incident, 
is never dramatically or musically null. Calzabigi begins the story rather 
later than Monteverdi's librettist. Eurydice is already dead, and the curtain 
rises on her tomb, where Orpheus and a chorus of nymphs and shepherds are 
mourning. The music of this scene is extraordinarily impressive. By the 
simplest devices—Orpheus’s despairing cries punctuating the chorus at 
irregular intervals, and the cross rhythms of chorus against orchestra—Gluck 
achieves an effect that is not only profoundly moving but thoroughly dramatic. 
Orchestral echoes, both in aria and recitative, add to the poignancy of the 
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scene, one of the most beautiful laments in the whole range of opera. 
Presently Orpheus in his misery threatens the gods; whereupon Amor (Eros) 
appears and tells him that heaven, moved by his plaints, will make him an 
offer. He may go down to Hades and try to charm the Furies into releasing 
Eurydice, provided only that on the way back he does not look at her until 
he has regained the earth. Orpheus accepts the challenge, and his resolution 
is brilliantly underlined by Gluck in the sudden orchestral Presto with which 
the act ends. Until then every movement has been in slow time. 

The first scene of Act II shows Orpheus in action with the Furies. Gluck’s 
design is as effective as it is simple: the two contestants are presented 
alternately and in abrupt contrast, until gradually (as in the slow movement 
of Beethoven’s G major piano concerto) anger is tamed by gentleness. The 
initial stages belong to the Furies. After a sombre introductory dance, three 
bars from Orpheus’s harp betray the presence of a mortal. The subterranean 
beings reply in a chorus, to which the octave unisons give a suitably cavernous 
tone, and a wild Presto ballet. For some time Orpheus is silenced, and a 
further antagonist can be heard in the background in the grisly barking of 
Cerberus. When Orpheus is at last able to begin his appeal, he is repeatedly 
interrupted by loud cries of ‘No!’ Presently the beauty of his music begins to 
prevail; the intransigence of the Furies melts, though the persistence of the 
menacing rhythm of their first chorus reminds us that they are still Furies at 
heart. Their voices sink to pianissimo, and their implacable block harmony 
at last breaks up as they yield Orpheus the victory. The second scene shows 
the abode of the blessed spirits in the Elysian Fields. The famous flute solo 
(a Paris addition) and the no less sublime air E quest’ asilo for Eurydice are 
something more than beautiful music; they evoke the scene in convincing 
dramatic terms—surely no mean feat. Orpheus’s Che puro ciel with its 
delicious scoring is equally in place, although Gluck had used the material 
in three earlier operas. This fact indicates, not that its success here is a fluke 
but that Gluck’s style was more gradual in its development than the obscurity 
of his earlier operas might lead us to suppose. At the end of the scene 
Eurydice is restored to Orpheus. 

Act II suffers from two basic weaknesses: Orpheus’s failure to explain the 
reason for his averted gaze makes his behaviour seem as superfluously cruel 
in the eyes of the audience as in those of his wife, and the happy end is a 
lecus classicus for dramatic anticlimax. The first difficulty could have been 
avoided if Calzabigi had taken the trouble to make it one of the conditions 
of Orpheus’s journey that he should not explain things to Eurydice. Unlike 
the second, it does not lower the tone of the music. The long duet, culminating 
in Eurydice’s second death when her complaints have at last overcome his 
resolution, is full of finely graded dramatic tension, with the emotional 
stresses vividly reinforced in the orchestra. After Orpheus’s famous Che faro? 
Amor once more reverses the order of nature; Eurydice is restored to life, 
and the opera ends with a ballet suite and finale to which Gluck’s genius 
could make little response. 





The new production of Gluck’s Orpheus will receive its first performance 
at Covent Garden on February 3. Kathleen Ferrier, Veronica Dunne and 
Adele Leigh will sing the chief parts; Sir John Barbirolli will conduct, and 
Frederick Ashton produces. Scenery and costumes are by Sophie Fedorovitch. 
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Three Covent Garden Newcomers 


Nicola Rossi Lemeni 


Covent Garden’s new Boris is half Russian and half Italian. He was born 
in Constantinople on November 7, 1920; his father was a Colonel in the 
Italian army, his mother a Russian, whose maiden name was Xenia Lemeni 
Macadon—she had been a teacher of singing at the Odessa Conservatory. 
His interest in singing began in his boyhood, and when he was thirteen he 
began to study music; he was inspired by the sons of Chaliapin, and was for 
the most part self taught, using gramophone records as models. During the 
war he was in the Italian army, and in 1946 was ready to make his debut. 

This occurred at the Teatro Fenice, Venice in May of that year, as Vaarlam 
in Boris Godounov. In the summer of the same year he was heard at the 
Verona Arena as Ramfis in Aida and in the autumn season at the Scala that 
year, he was heard as Vaarlam in Boris with Pasero in the title part. His first 
great personal triumph was in the part of Philip in Don Carlos at the Teatro 
Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, in December 1946, with Barbieri as Eboli. 

In the summer of 1947 Rossi Lemeni returned to the Verona Arena to sing 
on the opening night of the season, as Alvise in La Gioconda; this was the 
memorable performance when Callas made her Italian debut and Richard 
Tucker his; Serafin was the conductor. During that season he also sang 
Mephistophélés in Faust with Tebaldi as Marguerite, Serafin again conduct- 
ing. The 1947-48 season was a busy one for this artist, he added to his 
repertory the parts of the Landgrave (Tannhduser), Archibaldo (L’amore dei 
tre Re), Khovanski (Khovantchina), Marke (Tristan), Silva (Ernani), and 
Mefistofele (Boito), singing at Bologna, Trieste, Naples, Genoa, Venice, 
Florence and the Terme di Caracalla, Rome. 

Rossi Lemeni opened the 1948-49 
season at the Rome Opera in the title 
part of Rossini’s Mose and later that 
season (also in Rome) sang his first 
Boris, a part in which he has made a 
great success both in Europe and 
America. Serafin was again the con- 
ductor and it is to him that he owes a 
great deal, for not only did the 
eminent conductor help him in the 
early stages of his career, but Rossi 
Lemeni married Serafin’s daughter, 
Vittoria in December 1949; they had 
first met in Buenos Aires in the 
summer of that year, when Rossi 
Lemeni was singing at the Teatro 
Colon as Ramfis, Padre Guardiano, 
Oroveso and Mephistophélés. 


Nicola Rossi Lemeni 





Ludwig Suthaus as Siegmund. 
Photo Sceger, Berlin 


Since then this singer’s career has 
been the story of increasing personal 
triumphs; he returned to la Scala 
in the 1950-51 season to sing in the 
Verdi Requiem under de Sabata, and 
in Lucrezia Borgia; last year he was 
heard there as Oroveso, Basilio, 
Mefistofele, and Philip. At Rome he 
sang as Zaccaria in Nabucco and the 
Emperor Jones, at Florence as Don 
Giovanni, and at the Florence Festival 
as William Tell. 

His American debut at San Fran- 
cisco last autumn (1951) as Boris was 
a triumph—‘the finest Boris since 
Chaliapin’ was the general verdict— 
and he returned there again in 1952 
for the revival of Boito’s Mefistofele 
with Sayao and Tagliavini. After his Covent Garden appearances he will 
return to Italy for a full season, Gounod’s Faust at Trieste, Boito’s Mefistofele 
at Florence, Bloch’s Macbeth at Rome and then three months at la Scala. 


Ludwig Suthaus 

Heldentenors are not particularly numerous today in the world of opera; 
indeed they rarely have been. In the years between the wars, first Laubenthal, 
then Melchior and Lorenz held the virtual monopoly of Siegfrieds and 
Tristans; since the war it has been Svanholm and really no one else, though 
there have been one or two other candidates. It is with pleasure and keen 
anticipation that we await Ludwig Suthaus’s Covent Garden debut as Tristan. 

Like all German singers, his career has taken him first through the smaller 
German theatres and then to the larger ones; and since the war to the theatres 
of Italy and South America. 

He started his career in the early 1930's in Aachen, and it is interesting to 
note that while a member of that company he took part in the first perform- 
ance of Wozzeck in Holland, which that company gave in October 1930, 
singing the part of the Tambourmajor. After Aachen, Suthaus- became a 
member of the Essen Company and then went to Stuttgart, where he remained 
until shortly before the war, though he also sung at Cologne and other 
German cities. While with these companies he was heard in such parts as 
Herman (Pique Dame) and Bacchus (Ariadne), in fact he gave no indication 
at this stage of his career that he was to become a Wagnerian specialist. 

Shortly after the war began, Suthaus joined the Berlin State Opera, and it 
was from that date that his fame as a Wagnerian dates. During the 1941-42 
season he sang the title role in the revival of Rienzi in a cast that included 
Margarete Klose, Jaro Prohaska and Ludwig Hoffmann; during the same 
season he was also heard as Walther and Tristan; he sang at the Bayreuth 
Festivals of 1943 and 1944, also as Walther. 
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Since the war he has been mostly in Berlin, first at the Staatsoper ( 1946- 
1949); then at the Stadtische Oper, 1950, until the present. His roles at these 
two theatres have included Pedro in Tiefland, Samson and Sadko, as well as 
Tristan, Siegmund, Tannhiuser, Erik and Walther. A guest engagement at 
the Vienna State Opera included appearances as Florestan, Otello and 
Herman; while at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, he took part in the first 
American performance of Strauss’s Frau ohne Schatten under Kleiber in 1949, 
and in Jenufa under Karl Bohm in 1950. 

This is not Suthaus’s first appearance in this country; he sang at a winter 
Promenade Concert in 1948 with Maria Reining, and last year with the 
Hallé in Manchester with Sylvia Fisher and Sir John Barbirolli; so his Isolde 
and conductor are not strangers to him. 


Issay Dobrowen 

This season’s conductor of Figaro and Boris is not as well known in this 
country as he deserves to be. He was born in Nijni-Novgorod in 1894; he 
received his first piano lessons from his father and made his debut at the age 
of five as a piano virtuoso. When he was nine he entered the Moscow Con- 
servatory and studied with Taneiev, Igumnoff and Jaroschevsky. He won the 
gold medal for both piano and composition and then went to Vienna to 
complete his studies in the master class of the famous Leopold Godowsky. 
When only twenty-three he was asked by Theodor Komisarjevsky to conduct 
The Tales of Hoffmann, which he was producing in Moscow; Dobrowen 
up till then had not conducted, but he scored such a success that he was 
appointed conductor to the Moscow Opera. 

In 1922 he was invited by the Dresden State Opera, both to conduct and 
produce the first German performance of Boris, and from then his career 
shifted to Germany. In 1924 he became first conductor at the Berlin Volks- 
oper and also director of the Dresden Philharmonic concerts; while in 
Dresden he appeared often at the 
State Opera, and he conducted some 
of the first Dresden performances of 
Turandot. 

For the 1927-28 season he was in 
charge of the Bulgarian State Opera, 
in 1930 he went to Frankfurt, and in 
1936 he began to appear regularly at 
the Budapest Opera. In 1932 he left 
Germany and went to Norway; he 
became conductor of the Oslo Phil- 
harmonic and assumed Norwegian 
nationality. When the Germans in- 
vaded Norway in 1940, Dobrowen 
fled to Sweden, where he began his 
long association with the Stockholm 
Opera. During the war years he and 
Leo Blech by their efforts made the 
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Stockholm Opera one of the most important in Europe. Among the operas 
Dobrowen both produced and conducted at Stockholm during the period 
1940-49 were Khovantchina, Boris, The Barber of Seville, Eugen Onegin, 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Prince Igor, The Tsar’s Bride, Turandot, and La Traviata. 
In 1948 Dobrowen produced and conducted the world premiere of Suter- 
meister’s Raskolnikoff at Stockholm (also at the Scala in 1950), and continued 
his production of Russian Opera in 1949 with Pique Dame. 

In the same year Dobrowen went to the Scala to take charge of Khovantchina 
in which both Rossi-Lemeni and Christoff appeared. The next season he 
repeated the Khovantchina in Milan, conducted Boris, the first performance 
in Italy of Raskolnikoff, and a fine Ariadne with de los Angeles, Noni and 
Penno. During the 1950-51 season he was in charge of Kitesch and Prince 
Igor, and last season he was to have done Eugen Onegin, but was prevented 
from doing so by illness. 

We are happy to welcome this fine artist to Covent Garden, and trust that 
this will be the first of many visits—perhaps he may some time in the future 
produce and conduct Khovantchina or Prince Igor. H.D.R. 


News 
Great Britain 


Covent Garden. The present season of opera will come to an end on 
Saturday February 14. The company will then embark on a nine-weeks tour 
of the provinces; the towns to be visited include Cardiff (February 16), 
Edinburgh (February 23), Glasgow (March 2), Liverpool (March 16), and 
Manchester (March 23). The operas to be taken on tour include A Masked 
Ball, Tristan und Isolde, Figaro, Bohéme, Aida, Rosenkavalier, Trovatore and 
Fidelio. The company’s summer season will begin at Covent Garden 
on April 20. 

The Bristol Opera School gave three performances of Nicolai’s The Merry 
Wives of Windsor in Bristol at the end of November; the conductor was 
Frederick Cooke. 

On December 18 The Theatre Music Group gave the first public perform- 
ance of the complete stage version of Strawinsky’s The Soldier's Tale in a new 
translation by D. F. Aitken. 


America 

Curt Weiler sends the following report from New York: The Metropolitan 
opened its sixty-eighth season with a new production of Verdi's La Forza del 
Destino, the magnificent settings and costumes of which were designed by 
Eugene Berman. Herbert Graf's staging was conventional, and the omission 
of the entire Inn scene was difficult to explain; the usually omitted third act 
duet did not make up for it. Neither the chorus nor the orchestra were at 
their best, the fault lying with the conductor Fritz Stiedry, who, though an 
admirable Wagnerian, has neither the flexibility nor mellowness for this 
music. Zinka Milanov as Leonora sang magnificently, and was deeply 
moving, especially in the last act. Richard Tucker (Alvaro) was in splendid 
voice and impressed once again with his artistic integrity; while Leonard 
Warren’s Don Carlo was a masterpiece. Cesare Siepi was the mellow-voiced 
Padre Guardiano, Pechner the Melitone and Mildred Miller a small-scale 
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The next two revivals were Tosca, with Dorothy Kirsten, Tagliavini and 
Schoeffler, and Lohengrin (the three hundredth performance at the Metro- 
politan) with Eleanor Steber singing her first Elsa, Harshaw as Ortrud, Hopf 
in the title part, Sigurd Bjoerling making his debut as Telramund and 
Greindl his as Heinrich; Cleva conducted the Tosca, Stiedry the Lohengrin. 

The last revival in the autumn season at The City Centre was Wozzeck. 
Last spring’s production was severely criticised and Joseph Rosenstock, 
director of the company, decided that there should be a new production. 
A newcomer, Jeanne Grant took over the part of Marie at short notice from 
Neway, and displayed remarkable talent. The title part was sung by James 
Pease and Rosenstock conducted. 

Ronald Duncan writes about the current New York production of My 
Darlin’ Aida: America, if judged merely by second-rate motion pictures may 
appear to be a land of gilded or gelded barbarians; but America, judged by 
the poetry of William Carlos Williams, the prose of Ernest Hemingway, the 
paintings of Ben Shahn and the music of Virgil Thomson and Leonard 
Bernstein becomes something quite different: you recognise that it has a 
culture, the culture of coons, tycoons and predatory blonde baboons. 

But what of her Drama? A nation of 156,000,000 people, with fewer live 
theatres between Staten Isiand and the Golden Gate than we've got in the 
centre of London alone. And what of her Opera? Menotti. And her great 
Musicals? 

My Darlin’ Aida or to give it its correct spelling, Mah Dahlin’ Aheedah (in 
either case the ‘g’ is elided, as in huntin’ and shootin’) recently opened at the 
Winter Garden Theatre. When I went in, cunningly disguised as a critic, the 
Management handed me an extravagant programme and informed me that 
‘as this production had cost them a quarter of a million bucks, | was sure 
going to enjoy myself’. 

Opening their mattress of a programme I observed that the music to this 
modest extravaganza was by someone who claimed the name of Verdi. And 
while being tucked up in my stall I asked if this composer was any relation to 
the Italian Maestro? ‘It’s the same guy’, they boasted, “Why, we're even 
using Gui—seppe’s own orchestration. The only thing we’ve been and gone 
and done is to make a few changes: we've transferred the whole action from 
Egypt to the Southern States during the Civil War, re-written all the words, 
and cut three-quarters of an hour of the music, but otherwise its just ‘the 
same opera they put on at La Scala—only when you review it, be a pal, and 
whatever you do, don’t give the game away and say that this is an opera.” 

‘I won't’, I said, observing half a dozen obese saxophones being carried 
nonchalently into the orchestra pit, ‘but, I thought you said that you were 
using the original orchestration?’ 

‘Sure we are, but them boys complained to their Musicians’ Union when 
they found Gui—seppe had forgotten the sax.’ 

‘And the xylophone?’ 

‘That’s a fixture, see?’ 

The conductor was genuine. And I particularly admired his will-to-live, 
for a lesser man would have gone out and shot himself after having to reduce 
the first half a dozen pages of such a score to that slow ooze of a tempo. 
But the story of My Darlin’ Aida is quite fascinating. In the first Act Aida, 
well sung by Eileen Schauler, who, the programme claimed, performed the 
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same part in the opera when Toscanini conducted it in 1948, is now a negro 
slave in the cotton fields. She falls in love with Pinkerton, who is a captain 
of the Klu-Klux-Klan, and rides a mare called Valkerye. Be that as it may, 
the original ballet music is used, and the Triumphal March is now for a 
wedding, in which several couples having teen taken short, rush up the isle to 
receive the Mayor's cursory blessing. As for the dancers, why, they’re now 
headed by a travelling magician, whose trick is to produce nothing out of 
nylons on the banks of the Missippi as she goes gliding along. 

I was particularly impressed by the final love duet, sung by Aida and 
Tristan, There'll have to be changes made. As | staggered to the exit the 
Management lay in wait for me. “Whatever you do’, they repeated anxiously, 
‘don’t say this is an opera.’ 

Disquieting as this experience was, my next was even more so. The 
following day I was invited to meet the English Faculty of an American 
University at luncheon. Here I mentioned the obscenity which I have just 
described, only to my surprise to find that the Professors justified it. 

I asked them whether they considered that this American travesty of Aida 
was any less obnoxious than the versions of Hamlet and Macbeth which had 
recently been performed in Soviet Russia. They refused to admit that there 
was any parallel. ‘They're perverting art, whereas we’re merely popularising 
it’, they claimed in all seriousness. 

‘Isn’t your intention a contradiction in terms?’ I asked, remembering 
Doctor Leavis. To which I received this memorable reply: ‘Any means 
which achieves the end of educating the masses is entirely justifiable’. There 
was a pause. ‘That end’s impossible, those means intolerable’. I exclaimed 
and promptly escaped to the sanity of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, 
D.C. 


Austria 

The latest revivals of the Vienna Opera at the end of October were two 
Puccini operas, La Bohéme with Sena Jurinac as Mimi and Karl Terkalas 
Recdolfo (this was at the Theater an der Wien), and La Fanciulla del West at 
the Volksoper with Welitsch as Minnie and Josef Gostic as Johnson; the 
theatre is sold out each time this work is announced. Pfitzner’s Christelflein 
was revived at the end of November with Wilma Lipp, Anny Felbermayer, 
Ludwig Weber and Herbert Alsen in the main parts (the second cast was 
Emmy Loose, Ruthilde Bosch, Otto Edelmann, and Endré Koreh); Rudolf 
Moralt conducted and Josef Witt was the producer. Millécker’s Der arme 
Jonathan was due for revival at the Volksoper at the beginning of December 
with Dorothea Siebert, Elfi Mayerhofer, Fred Liewehr and Karl Dénch in 
the leading parts; Anton Paulik was the conductor. 

Elisabeth Griimmer recently appeared as a guest, to sing Desdemona in 
Otello with Torsten Ralf in the title part and Josef Herrmann as Iago. 

The newly formed Vienna Kammeroper celebrated the anniversary of 
Mozart’s death on December 5 with a performance of Don Pedros Heimkehr; 
this was at the Akademietheater, and was the first performance of the work 
in Austria. Haydn’s Die Welt auf dem Monde is also due for production by 
this company. 

The Tiroler Landestheater, Innsbruck announces for its 1952-53 season the 
following works: Cosi fan Tutte, Die Entfiihrung, Der fliegende Holldnder, 
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I Quattro Rusteghi, La Forza del Destino, Die Fledermaus, Gianni Schicchi, 
Kirmes von Delft (Reutter), Catulli Carmina, Aufstieg und Fall der Stadt 
Mahagonny. 


France 


Maurice Lehmann, the Director of the Paris Opéra, has invited Wieland 
Wagner to produce Tannhduser. The premiere is scheduled for February 13, 
the seventieth anniversary of Wagner’s death. George Sebastien will conduct 
and Serge Lifar will be responsible for the choreography. Another of Wagner's 
works, Die Meistersinger, was restored to the Opéra’s repertory on October 
31, with Georges Vaillant as Sachs, Jobin as Walther, Boué as Eva and 
Bourdin as Beckmesser; Sebastien conducted. Lehmann’s own production 
of Les Indes Galantes continues to draw packed audiences; he plans to 
produce Weber’s Oberon during the season. 


Germany 


The 1953 Bayreuth Festival will open on July 23 with a new production of 
Lohengrin, Wolfgang Wagner will produce, and Joseph Keilberth will 
conduct. The cast will include Eleanor Steber as Elsa, Varnay as Ortrud, 
Windgassen as Lohengrin, Uhde as Telramund and Greindl as Heinrich. 
The Festiva! will again include performances of Tristan (same cast as 1952), 
conducted by Keilberth, Parsifa/ (same cast as previously, though Vinay will 
sing some performances of Parsifal), The Ring (MGdl will sing Briinnhilde in 
the first cycle, Varnay in the second, Vinay will sing Siegmund, Windgassen 
Siegfried, Regina Resnik will be the new Sieglinde, and the cast will, in most 
other respects, be as in 1952; Knappertsbush will conduct). 

As reported briefly last month, Strauss’s Die Liebe der Danae received its 
first performance in Germany at the Berlin Stiadtische Oper at the end of 
October. Our correspondent Horst Koegler sends the following report: 
The Salzburg impression was confirmed by the Berlin premiere. Strauss’s 
Die Liebe der Danae constitutes a reprise with variations, sometimes very 
beautiful variations, it is true, but the basic theme brings back somewhat 
nostalgic memories of former times, when the glittering gold of Strauss’s 
scores showed youthful freshness and vitality, rather than the obvious 
threadbareness with its fatal similarity to the gold of King Midas. It is the 
effect, so brilliantly handled, so virtuously thought out, and employed, that 
matters—so one asks whether the substance justifies such a splendid drapery. 
In the critiques, following the Salzburg premiere, every one attacked—trightly 
—Gregor’s libretto because of its ponderousness and overstatement, but 
hardly anyone cited the Hofmannsthal letter where he asks for a ‘light, 
spirited music, which you, and you only in the present state of your life, can 
create’. There can be no further talk about poor Richard as the victim of his 
librettist, Strauss himself agreed to exchange Mount Olympus for Walhall, 
and I disagree vehemently with Andrew Porter’s opinion, that the Wagner 
reminiscences of this opera are only literary but no musical ones. If not 
inspired by direct influences from the Wotan-complex—indeed these in- 
fluences have been assimilated by Strauss by falling back upon the Apollo- 
material from his Daphne—there are enough obvious associations with 
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Lohengrin, Tristan, Meistersinger and Gétterdammerung (Rheintodchter). The 
rest is a lukewarm repetition of something already better and more originally 
said. The score fails again and again to establish a convincing psychological 
background. 

To neutralize the dangerous similarity to Wotan, the Stadtische Oper cast 
Herbert Brauer for the role of Jupiter, a light baritone, whose beautiful 
singing was butchered by the turmoil of clamorous orchestra-playing, with 
which Leopold Ludwig coarsened the obvious commonplaces of the score. 
Histrionically Brauer was not convincing, but that may be the fault of Gregor 
and Strauss too. Danae was Traute Richter, whose singing improved during 
the second and third act, without ever achieving the warm and sensuous 
glow required by Strauss’s cantilena. Hans Beirer was excellent as Midas, 
though I wished he might have exhibited some more vocal culture, it must 
be said, however, that here was at last a voice, which ezsily overcame the 
piled-up waves of the orchestra—he was so successful, indeed, that he 
gave to his part more power of characterization than one could expect from 
studying the score. There was some more beautiful singing, especially from 
the four queens (Lisa Otto as Semele and Sieglinde Wagner as Leda were very 
good); as for the choruses I must repeat my last sentence: they sounded even 
better than the crushing musical handling indicated. The designer was Josef 
Fenneker; his settings were built up too much for the one scene where Midas 
transforms the bridal chamber to pure gold. Something has to be said about 
the producer, Richard Strauss, 25 year-old grandson of the composer. 
Undoubtedly he is gifted with an unusual visual fantasy and the chorus-scenes 
showed his talent for handling crowds; his groupings often achieve a beautiful 
harmony in gesture, movements and colour. At present he lacks the experi- 
ence to produce his singers according to the musical tension. His solo scenes 
become hazy and indistinct, and even worse, they sometimes tear musical 
phrases into two or more incoherent paris. There are too many purposeless 
movements on the stage and the entrances of the soloists appear to be 
accidental rather than dramatic and musical. Finally Strauss junior does not 
possess any humour, so that the amusing erotic frivolity of the picnic-scene 
was stale and sober instead of lighthearted and charming. 

It’s a long way from Strauss to Lortzing, but mention has to be made of 
Zar und Zimmermann at the Komische Oper. Like all Felsenstein’s productions 
this one was again a rediscovery of an opera neglected and disregarded by 
routine repertory performances. Felsenstein approaches it as if there had 
been never any performance before and recaptures the long lost original 
humour of a theatrically very effective libretto. The rehearsal of the chorus, 
prepared by the Saandam citizens in honour of Czar Peter is one of the high- 
lights of modern opera-production. This has some good singers (Sonja 
Schéner, Gerhard Niese, Ralph Peters), an excellent chorus, effective settings 
and costumes (Heinz Pfeiffenberger), but a rather poor conductor. 

Other events at the Staidtische Oper have included a new production of 
Tosca with Martinis and Wasserthal alternating in the title part, Sebastian 
Hauser as Cavaradossi and Josef Herrmann and Metternich sharing the part 
of Scarpia. Inge Borkh returned to give a number of guest performances. 
She was heard as Magda Sorel in The Consul, as Elektra, with Klose as 
Klytemnestra, and as Salome with Fischer-Dieskau as Jokanaan and Suthaus 
as Herod. 











*‘ Ariadne’ in Hamburg. Hollweg is Zerbinetta and Ebers sings the title role. 
Photo Schmidt, Hamburg. 


Walter Moss sends the following report from Cologne: The season at 
Cologne started with a performance of Die Meistersinger produced by Erich 
Bormann, and conducted by Richard Krauss. Eva was sung by Trude 
Eipperle, fresh from her successes at Bayreuth, and she was partnered by 
Heinrich Bensing, making his first appearance as a regular guest artist in the 
role cf Walter von Stolzing. The first novelty of a very crowded season 
was the first performance in Germany of the opera semiseria Leonore 40:45— 
This opera was performed for the first time at Basle during the last season, 
and was acclaimed as one of the most important events in contemporary 
German opera. The singers, under the direction of Richard Krauss were 
Irmgard Gerz, Kithe MoOller-Siepermann, Elfriede Wild, Herbert Bartel, 
Josef Ellmauer, Felix Knapper, Karl Schiebener. The next premiere will be 
Flotow’s Martha in which Helmi Rau will sing the title role, with Albert 
Weikenmeier as Lionel. Cthers in the cast are Elfriede Wild, August Griebel, 
Gerhard Groschel. The conductor will be Wolfgang von der Nahmer, and 
the guest producer, Giinter Roth. 

A new production of Lohengrin was recently given at Diisseldorf under the 
direction of Eugen Szenkar; Walter Bruno Iltz was the producer and the 
costumes and scenery were by Herta Boehm. The cast included Erna Dietrich, 
Hanra Ludwig, Walter Beisrer, Karl Wolfram and Theo Herrmann. Ils> 
Hollweg recently returned to give a series of guest appearances as Violetta, 
Gilda and Queen of the Night. 

Wolfgang Nélter sends tne following report from Hamburg: Entering the 
Hamburg Opera House on a cold, misty evening in November I would never 
have expected to hear a satisfactory performance of Ariadne auf Naos, that 
sparkling little piece of pre-war Vienna. ‘How will they do such a thing in 
this somewhat Northern and commercially sober town?’ I asked myself ‘It 
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needs the warmer climate of Vienna, Viennese voices, Viennese charm’. 
But you never know what is going to happen at the Hamburg Opera. 

Up goes the curtain, and there you are, backstage, among excited people, 
Primadenra and Zerbinetta, the desperate composer running around, the 
Haushofmeister ordering for his whimsical Master the arrangement of the 
music he has paid for. This backstage parlando-Vorspiel with only a little 
singing now and then, is a subtle pleasure for gourmets, one should not expec 
a Northern audience to get excited about it. But the Hamburg audience got 
excited, they obviously spent a little while in Vienna with the sun siining and 
art enchanting life. Most of the credit goes to Wolf Volker who has become 
the ‘permanent guest producer’ in Hamburg. This was his finest achievement 
so far, every moment full of life, dynamic but never nervous or heavy-handed. 
Alfred Siercke’s fine scenery enabled the singers to move in and out freely, 
they even entered the stage by little staircases leading up from the stalls. It is 
by no means easy to produce this backstage excitement, but VOlker was fully 
successful. 

Among the singers it was Gisela Litz who found the audiznce’s enthusiasm. 
Ske is the ccempany’s young Spie/laltistin, singing Nancy in Martha, the English 
Lady in Fra Diavolo, and Prinz Orloffsky in Fledermaus. Dr. Rennert heard 
ter in Wiestaden, cffered a contract to her, and here she is. It is remarkable 
tow Rennert succeeds in finding young singers; Rothenberger, Blankenheim 
ard Giinther are most outstanding so far. They are joined now by Gisela 
Litz who sang the Composer in Ariadne. She has a soft, very flexible voice 


Zoé Vlachopulos as Butterfly and Spiro Kologaras as Sharpless at the Athens 
Opera. Action photo Emil 























which sounds full in both the higher and the lower registers. There are still 
some technical shortcomings to be overcome, but, that surely, is only a 
matter of time. 

After the Vorspiel the singers came in their own pushing the producer into 
the background. He had done his job, now the opera was beginning, voices 
were to rule again. Siercke built a marvellous baroque stage, some rocks to 
the right and on the left the most extraordinary tree ever seen on a stage. 
Clara Ebers and Ilse Hollweg were at their best. I never heard Ebers singing 
more freely than she did here. Her Ariadne has style and power of expression. 
Hollweg as Zerbinetta was equal to her. She managed to sing the breakneck 
coloratura as if she was never doing anything else all day. Heinrich Bensing 
was Bacchus. He did not come up to the sopranos’ standard, though his 
singing had its merits. For Strauss, however, his voice is too hard and 
often pressed. The gay intermezzo of Zerbinetta’s gang was a triumph for 
Giinther, Gollnitz, Marschner and Roth whose acting and singing was on 
the same high standard. Leopold Ludwig conducted and got some colourful 
playing from his small orchestra. 

Hearing Ariadne auf Naxos I was painfully reminded of Die Liebe der 
Danae which Strauss wrote some 30 years later. Like Ariadne, Danae was 
Hofmannsthal’s idea, but all that is light, charming, spirited in Ariadne 
became heavy, thick, and dull in Danae. There cannot be any comparison 
between these two works. 

The new production of Arabella at the Munich Staatsoper took place at 
the end of October under the direction of Rudolf Kempe. Lisa della Casa 
sang the title part, Gerda Sommerschuh took the part of Zdenka, Hermann 
Uhde sang Mandryka, Benno Kusche was Graf Waldner and Howard 
Vandenburg sang Matteo; Rudolf Hartmann was the producer. In later 
performances Cunitz, Trétschel, Proebstl and Fehenberger replaced della 
Casa, Sommerschuh, Kusche and Vandenburg. Knappertsbusch has con- 
ducted a complete cycle of The Ring with Helena Braun, Leonie Rysanek, 
Ira Malaniuk, August Seider, Bernd Aldenhoff, Ferdinand Frantz, Gottlob 
Frick, Kurt BOhme, and Hermann Uhde in the leading parts. Inge Borkh has 
been heard in a variety of parts ranging from Elektra to Tosca and Aida. 
Hotter has been appearing as Scarpia, the Dutchman, and Jokanaan, and 
Murray Dickie as Pedrillo, Jaquino and David. 


Greece 

George Grigoriades sends the following report of recent events in Athens: 
The winter season opened on October 25 with a new production of Verdi's 
Masked Ball conducted by Leonidas Zoras, which was not up to the usual 
standard of the Athens Opera. On October 30 there was a revival of Madama 
Butterfly with Zoé Vlachopulos in the title part in which she scored a great 
success. In the Carmen revival at the beginning of November the part of Don 
José was sung by the tenor Giorgio Kokolios, who has sung in Italy, including 
the Florence Festival. During his Athens engagement he was due to sing 
Turridu, Canio, Cavaradossi and Edgardo. 


Holland 


The new production of Le Nozze di Figaro at the Netherlands Opera was 
splendidly prepared by Josef Krips, who was favoured with an excellent cast. 
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Krips is a Mozart specialist and conclusive evidence of this was to be heard 
in his handling of a chamber-sized orchestra, drawn from the by no means 
exceptional body which regularly plays for the Opera; its playing here was a 
great improvement on its usual standard. Only two of the singers had 
previously sung their roles: Sciutti, who sounded tired as compared with Aix 
and was therefore not always securely on pitch, but who is still a delightful 
Susanna; and Vroons, whose Basilio is a beautifully detailed study, and who 
was allowed to retain the difficult aria in the last act. Brouwenstijn is a noble 
Countess, and her singing in the ensembles was an outstanding feature of the 
performance. Bruscantini’s voice and personality seem made for Figaro, and 
the pent-up energy of his performance contrasted admirably with the elegant, 
witty Count of Scipio Colombo, who sang his music easily and well, and gave 
an excellent account of the duet and aria of Act III. Cora Canna Meyer was 
a promising if inexperienced Cherubino. There was more to be said for 
van der Vies’s safe production than for the unimaginative, pastel-shade sets 
of Jean Carlotti. It is curious how often otherwise good productions at the 
Netherlands Opera come to grief over their scene designs; does nobody in 
this line of business in Holland ever go into a Museum—or would that be 
carrying the proverbial coals to Newcastle? H. 


Israel 
Dr. Alfred Frankestein sends the following account of the new production 
of Khovantchina at the Hebrew National Theatre: The production of Mous- 


Cherubino (Cora Canna Meyer), the Count (Scipio Colombo), Basilio (Frans 
Vroons), and Susanna (Graziella Sciutti) in Act I of ‘Figaro’ at the Netherlands 
Opera. Photo Particam 











Finale to Act Il of ‘Figaro’ at the Netherlands Opera. Photo Particam 


sorgsky’s Khovantchina by the Hebrew National Opera must be considered as 
the young company’s biggest and most ambitious enterprise. 

The performance, conducted by the old Russian-born M. Golinkin and 
produced by Mme. de Philippe, did its best to cover the weakness of the 
diffuse work. Stage design and costumes were very fine, chorus and ballet 
(Dance of the Persian slaves) had the most rewarding tasks. Of the soloists 
the best were the tenor J. Stiel (Prince Galitzin), the bass J. Pollak (Boyar 
Shaklovity) and A. Mentelli (Scrivener). Mme. de Philippe as Marfa was 
less at ease, maybe the part requires a real mezzosoprano and is vocally too 
deep for her lyrical soprano. In other roles appeared Dan Tudor(Khovansky), 
D. Halpern (Andrei), D. Drorit (Emma), M. Savin (Dositheus). 

The work was given in a new Hebrew translation by Ashman, with the 
usual orchestration and adaptation by Rimsky-Korsakoff; a few songs and 
one important chorus from the original score had been added, re-arranged and 
orchestrated by Emil Cooper, the conductor of the New York performance. 


Italy 

La Scala, Milan. The 1952-53 season opened on December 7 with a new 
production of Macbeth conducted by de Sabata with a cast that included 
Maria Callas, Enzo Mascherini, Gino Penno and Italo Tajo. The production 
was in the hands of Carl Ebert and the scenery was by Nicola Benois. This 
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was followed by the first performance in Italy of Strauss’s Die Liebe der 
Danae conducted by Clemens Krauss. Reports of these two productions and 
others of the opening weeks at the Scala will appear in next month’s OPERA. 
The season, which will last until the end of May, will include the first stage 
performance of Pizzetti’s Cagliostro, the first performance anywhere of 
Napoli’s Masaniello (one of the works that was placed high in the Verdi 
competition), Orff’s Trionfi di Afrodite, which is in three parts and comprises, 
Carmina Burana, Catulli Carmina and Trionfo di Afrodite premiere of the last- 
named. There will be new productions of Monteverdi’s L’/ncoronazione 
di Poppea (in Ghedini’s version), L’/taliana in Algeri, Lohengrin (in German), 
La Gioconda, Pelléas et Mélisande (in French), and Adriana Lecouvreur. 
There will be revivals of Don Giovanni, La Favorita, Il Trovatore, Boris 
Godounov, Manon, Tosca, L’amore dei tre Re, Don Carlos and La Bohéme. 
There will also be the usual ballet evenings. Most of Italy’s leading singers 
will be heard during the course of the season and the conductors are de 
Sabata, Karajan, Krauss, Mitropoulos, Sanzogno, Giulini and Votto. 

The season at the Teatro delle Novita, Bergamo included two further 
novelties, Otello Calbi’s Ritorno and Enzo de Belli’s Suor Manuela, both one- 
act works. The season ended with performances of Aida (Fansworth, 
Stignani, Penno, Protti) and La Fanciulla del West (Gavazzi, Annaloro, 
Taddei). 

Zandonai's / Cavalieri d’Ekebu was given at Trento (the composer’s birth- 
place) by the company that later performed it at the Teatro Comunale, 
Bologna, Mirto Picchi, Gianna Pederzini, Rina Malatrasi, Giampiero 
Malaspina, Marco Stefanoni, Mariano Caruso, Vito Susca, Fernanda Cadoni 
and Lola Pedretti; Oliviero de Fabritiis conducted. The Bologna season 
continued with performances of Mefistofele (Rizzieri, Pedrini, Poggi, Neri, 
conductor Questa), Don Quichotte (Massenet) (Tajo, Simionato, Monachesi, 
conductor Questa), and Siegfried (Grob-Prandl, Siewert, Moor, Treptow, 
H. Hermann Nissen, Cortis, Arie, Zimmermann, conductor Rieger). 

The 1952-53 season at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples, opened with a 
performance of Verdi's Otello with Tebaldi, Vinay and Bechi, conducted by 
Santini. Other interesting productions planned include Refice’s Cecilia with 
Tebaldi and Campora, conducted by the composer, Khovantchina with 
Zareska, Christoff, Petri and Taddei, conductor Dobrowen and the first 
performance in Italy of Bolivar sung by a French company from Pariscon- 
ducted by Cluytens. 

The season at the Teatro dell’Opera, Rome, opened on December 8 with 
a performance of Simon Boccanegra. The season will include the first 
performance of Lualdi’s La /una dei Caraibi, Guerrini’s Enea and Canonica’s 
Medea. In addition there will be the first Rome performances of Bloch’s 
Macbeth, Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snow Maiden and Paisiello’s // mondo della 
luna. Kleiber will conduct a complete Ring cycle sung in German, and there 
will be revivals of Debora e Jaele, Lodoletta, and Giocondo e il suo re (Jachino) 
as well as the more popular repertory operas. 

The season at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, opened on November 14 
with a new production of L’/taliana in Algeri with a cast that included 
Giulietta Simionato, Maria Erato, Jolanda Gardino, Petre Munteanu, 
Andrea Mongelli, Fernando Corena and Cristiano Dalamangas; Antonino 
Votto was the conductor. The season will include performances of the 
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Puccini Trittico, Pelléas et Mélisande (in French), Gétterdimmerung (in 
German), Orfeo, The Medium and La Figlia del Reggimento. 


Switzerland 

Owing to the destruction by fire of the Geneva Opera House, the 1952-53 
season will comprise twenty-two performances given in pairs at approxi- 
mately fortnightly intervals, at the Grand Casino. There are some interesting 
productions planned, including the Honegger-Ibert L’ Aiglon, Bartok’s Blue- 
beard’s Castle, Marion ou la Belle au Tricorne (Wissmer), Amahl and the 
Night Visitors, The Old Maid and the Thief, and Khovantchina. 


Obituary 

The death occurred at the end of October at Marseilles of the baritone 
Jean Aquistapace at the age of seventy. He was for many years leading 
baritone at the Opéra, Paris, he sang at Covent Garden before and after the 
first world-war, and was a well-known interpreter of the part of Boris. 

The death occurred in Milan at the end of October of the tenor Ettore 
Cesa-Bianchi at the age of sixty-eight. He made his debut at Pavia in i911 
as Lohengrin, a part in which he was famous in Italy, singing it at the Scala; 
he also appeared there as Huon in Oberon and was heard at the Colon, 
Buenos Aires. 

The death of the soprano Berta Morena occurred early in October in 
Germany. She was born in Mannheim in 1878 and as a young artist received 
much encouragement from Ternina. She made her debut at Munich in 1898 
in Freischiitz and remained a member of the Munich Opera until 1924, where 
she was especially noted for her Wagnerian parts. She sang at the Metro- 
politan for four seasons making her debut there in 1908 as Sieglinde, and she 
returned there in the 1924-25 season to sing Briinnhilde. Covent Garden 
heard her in 1914 as Kundry and Isolde. 


Gramophone Records 


Complete recordings 

Pelléas et Mélisande: with Suzanne Danco (Mélisande), Pierre Mollet 
(Pelléas), Heinz Rehfuss (Golaud), Andre Vessiéres (Arkel), Héléne Bouvier 
(Genevieve), Flora Wend (Yniold), Derrik Olsen ( A shepherd, the doctor), 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande; conducted by Ernest Ansermet. Decca 
LXT.2711-14. 

Some works of art sum up the past, some presage the future—amongst 
operas, one thinks of Mozart’s in the first category, of Tristan in the second; 
Pelléas seems to do neither. Obviously Debussy was anything but a composer 
insulated from outside influences, but Pe//éas belongs to no line and (unlike 
the pianoforte and orchestral works) has few imitators. However, if it is 
something of a dead end, it is anything but sterile. One is sure of that the 
more one thinks of Geneviéve’s reading of Golaud’s letter; of the fountain 
duet (Prenez garde de glisser); of the Act III, scene i, love duet; and of the 
drama and tension of the fourth scene of the same act. But there is no point 
in singling out one section from another; Pelleas is a work of outstanding, 
uncanny beauty, of incredibly perceptive imagination, and its very lack of fol- 
lowers is some indication that what it has to say has been said once and for all. 
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Suzanne Danco as Meélisande and Pierre Mollet as Pelléas in the current 
production at Geneva. Photo J. G. Cadoux 








Ansermet’s performance is to my mind one of the finest operatic interpreta- 
tions the gramophone has ever attempted to preserve. For once in a while 
we have a conductor whose sensitivity as performer matches that of the 
composer as creator, whose feeling for drama (in the widest meaning of 
that over-serviceable term) seems to be of exactly the same nature as Debussy’s. 
The control with which he unleashes the passion of Act III is quite outside 
ordinary theatrical experience, and it is entirely derived from the music and 
not One jot seems to have been imposed from outside. Incidentally, how much 
has popular acceptance of Pe/léas been prejudiced by over-frequent quotation 
of the avowal of love (the unaccompanied Je aime. Je t'aime aussi), so that 
people have been led to think of the score as well as the drama as dealing 
only in under-emphasis and anti-climax, when it is precisely the opposite—an 
exact, unexaggerated statement—that Debussy was surely after? Ansermet’s 
wonderful performance makes this quite clear, and the work is therefore 
grippingly alive. 

He is supported by excellent singers. Comparison with th. war-time but 
remarkable H.M.V. recording is inevitable but, since it is not available in 
this country, only partly relevant. One cannot help missing the towering 
achievement of Etcheverry as Golaud, one of the finest performances I have 
ever seen or heard of any role, but otherwise this cast stands up well to its 
experienced predecessors. Danco is a beautiful Mélisande (here indeed is the 
voice Pelléas describes as plus fraiche et plus franche que l’eau); Mollet, 
though sometimes tending with his colourless mezza voce singing to emphasise 
the indefinite side of Pelléas, is on the whole good; and Rehfuss gives a fine 
performance of Golaud. I cannot imagine a better Yniold than Wend; 
Bouvier, with her firm, unexaggerated bottom A’s, eschews any principal- 
contralto showing-off, and is a beautiful Geneviéve; and Vessiéres sings 
Arkel with noble simplicity and beautifully even tone. The orchestra plays 
very well—but here must come the one adverse comment on the whole set: 
balance is too often in favour of the voices and against the vitally important 
orchestral part. If only everything could have been as well balanced as for 
instance Arkel’s speech (Act IV, scene i), and none of it as bad as Act I, scene i. 

All operas require the stage and the atmosphere of performance but few 
have more subtleties than Pe//éas when followed in an ideal performance 
with the score. Reservations about recording or cast vanish in the face of 
the extraordinary achievement on the part of Decca which this set represents, 
and it can be recommended as one of the finest complete operatic recordings 
ever made. 

Lakmé: with Mado Robin (Lakmé), Agnes Disney (Mallika), Claudine 
Collart (Ellen), Simone Lemaitre (Rose), Libero de Luca (Gérald), Jean 
Borthayre (Nilakantha), Jacques Jansen (Frédéric), Pierre Germain (Hadji), 
Jane Perriat (Mistress Bentson), Edmond Chastenet (Fortune teller), Camille 
Rouquetty (Chinese merchant), Opéra-Comique Orchestra & Chorus, conducted 
by Georges Sebastien. Decca LXT.2738-40. 

Orientalism has always tended to be a trap into which composers, particu- 
larly French ones, were in the habit of falling, and, for all their discretion, 
it has seldom been a style they could wear at choice; it usually got the better 
of them in the long run. Such was Delibes’s discretion however that he 
seems to have got away with it, and Lakmé today sounds for much of the 
time fresh and charmingly melodic. Perhaps the dances need stage bustle and 
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undulat ory midriffs if they are to come alive, perhaps convention shows 
itself too strongly in for instance Dans la forét prés nous, and perhaps two 
wars have reduced the value of military music as a symbol of loyalty in the 
Western world; all the same, quite a lot remains, in the colour and tuneful- 
ness of Dome épais, of Gérald’s arias (Fantaisie aux dizins mensonges and 
Ah, viens dans la forét profonde), of Lakmé’s Pourquoi dans les grands bois? 
and the Be// song, in the opéra-comique wit of the first act quintet. If you 
want to test your reactions to the music—and in England only the Bell song 
is really well known (unless you count Maurice Chevalier’s delightful take-off 
of Nilakantha’s aria)—try the duet half-way through side | and the quintet 
which follows it, the tenor aria at the beginning of side 2, and the prelude 
and opening chorus of Act II at the beginning of side 3; these will give you 
an idea of the different aspects of the score. 

Whoever is responsible for the artistic side of Decca’s operatic recordings 
has got it into his head that opéra-comique for foreign consumption must 
have sung recitative instead of the spoken dialogue which was a part of the 
original conception of the form. Why? Because the Metropolitan does it 
that way? The same error of judgment is made here as in the recroding of 
Carmen, and instead of an authentic opéra-comique performance, we have a 
mixture. I cannot pretend that I found Sebastien’s conducting of Lakmé as 
convincing as Leibowitz’s of Pécheurs de Perles and Orphée aux enfers. Too 
often it lacks fluency and musical shaping; Dome épais for example is right 
by the metronome, and yet drags, particularly if you compare it with another 
performance. Moreover, all Decca’s smoothness in recording cannot dis- 
guise the fact (as it seems to me) that the orchestra is often so far in the back- 
ground as to be practically inaudible (e.g. in Dome épais). 

Mado Robin sings the title role with great technical assurance—an 
excellent staccato, a splendid top G sharp in a cadenza of the Be// song—but 
the lower middle and bottom of her voice are very thin indeed, and she seems 
to have been cast with an eye only to the coloratura requisites of the role and 
forgetful of its lyrical side. Libero de Luca sings roughly and with too little 
line; the way he now pushes for his top notes suggests he has lately been ill- 
treating his basically fine voice. This jerky singing is not what we heard 
when he was lust in London. Borthayre’s firm authority is welcome, but so 
too from him would be a little more evidence of imagination. Two of the 
best members of the cast are Jacques Jansen, whose smooth, stylish, lyrical 
singing of Frédéric is most welcome, and Claudine Collart, no less good as 
Ellen than she was as Eurydice. 

This set breaks new ground for the gramophone, but the performance is 
only just above routine level. H. 

Rigoletto: with Erna Berger (Gilda), Nan Merriman (Maddalena), Mary 
Kreste (Giovanna), Joyce White (Countess Ceprano & a Page), Jan Peerce 
(Duke of Mantua), Leonard Warren (Rigoletto), Italo Tajo (Sparafucile), 
Richard Wentworth (Monterone), Arthur Newman (Marullo, an Usher), 
Nathaniel Sprinzena (Borsa), Paul Ukena (Ceprano), the Robert Shaw 
Chorale, RCA Victor Orchestra, conducted by Renato Cellini. (6 sides). 
H.M.V. ALP.1004-6. 

For some reason, Rigoletto, one of the most popular of operas—and 
deservedly so—has been without a new recording for twenty odd years. It 
would be nice to hail this one as in every way worth so long a wait, but I am 
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Leonard Warren as Rigoletto. 
Photo Sedge Le Blang 


afraid such a claim would be exagger- 
ated. To begin with, there are two 
big cuts, besides some less important 
ones: the first part of Ah, veglia o 
donna has gone (particularly damag- 
ing to the structure of the whole duet 
between Rigoletto and his daughter), 
and the cabaletta for the Duke, which 
should come between Scorrendo uniti 
and the re-entrance of Rigoletto, is 
also omitted (this is seldom heard in 
performance, but why not in a 
‘complete’ recording?). The technical 
side of the recording is none too 
good, and there is no real consistency 
in the matters of volume and balance 
between one ‘take’ and the next—e.g., in Act II, Gilda suddenly comes 
much nearer the microphone at Gia da tre lune. However the joins are at 
least effected without variation of pitch, and care is taken about for instance 
contrasting the prelude and the offstage band of the opening scene. 

I have never heard Cellini conduct, but he sounds here no more than a 
moderately good routinier. He seems reluctant to give the music its head, as 
if afraid that it might prove too eloquent if he did, and the inevitable result 
of such half measures is that much of his conducting sounds perfunctory and 
without any feeling whatsoever—a very curious thing to have to say about an 
Italian’s performance of so famous a Verdi opera. Was there no other 
conductor in America at the time the recording was made who could react 
more strongly and definitely to this wonderful score? Much of the perform- 
ance is spoiled by the insensitively quick tempi Cellini imposes on music and 
singers: the Rigoletto-Sparafucile duet loses some of its sinister flavour at 
this speed, Scorrendo uniti and Povero Rigoletto slip breathlessly by, and the 
quartet is a scramble. But the tendency towards brisk tempi is to be traced 
throughout the set and cannot be isolated in a few individual numbers, bad 
as it is there. 

On the credit side are the performances of many of the singers, of whom 
the principals must be accounted a good team. Berger makes a nice Gilda, 
and her voice sounds fresher and younger than it did when I last heard her 
in London (which was before the recording was made). Excellent is the lovely 
passage leading up to E il sol dell’anima and beginning Signor né principe, 
and the easy, accurate top line in the ensembles is a pleasure to hear. The 
energy and brio Peerce brings to his performances are rare enough in them- 
selves, like his superior musicianship, to be welcome for their own sakes. 
But he unfortunately does not seem to want to sing softly, and such things 
as the minuet in Act I and Parmi veder le lagrime are spoiled by his consistently 
loud, brilliant tone. Before the first act is half over, one longs for a real piano 
from the tenor. Warren has a splendid voice of great size, which he uses, it 
(continued on page 55) 
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Norma sings ‘Casta Diva’. Maria Callas (right), Giacomo Vaghi (left) 
Photo Barratts Press 


Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Norma (November 8, 10, 13, 18). 

Even if the revival of Norma had reinstated a score of less impressive 
musical rewards, this production would still have reassured us that Covent 
Garden can upon occasion become a major opera house. Here were a cast 
that would seldom be improved upon in the principal theatres of Italy; a 
conductor who combined patrician taste and personal belief in the music 
with expert practical craft; a producer who knew both how much and how 
little to do with a libretto that is often static and sometimes stilted; and a 
scenic designer who devised settings that had fresh modernity of composition 
and genuine simplicity of line without committing irreverence toward the 
period piece they served. The temptation to moralize is irresistible: if Covent 
Garden is capable of attaining so satisfactory and unprovincial an inter- 
national standard, I should think it might be expected to do so more frequently. 

The first appearance in Britain of Maria Callas, in the title role, proved to 
be as supercharged an event as everyone had hoped. To be sure, Miss Callas 
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not always feel that her voice com- 
pletely bore out her intentions in the moments of most imperious dramatic 
accent, as Ponselle’s and Cigna’s did. And I sometimes felt that she saw her 
part as a series of differently characterised separate numbers, and did not 
achieve the effect of inevitability with which Cigna swept through the score 
as if it were the second act of Tosca. But these are really my only serious 
qualifications about one of the finest performances to be heard in any operatic 
role today. 

Essentially, Miss Callas sings with two voices. Her chest voice and her 
upper voice are open and clean, with a splendid cutting edge that makes for 
exactness of pitch. In the middle register her tone is heavily covered. Each 
time I heard her (I attended four of the five performances) the Casta diva 
disappointed me a bit, for she sounded rather as if she were singing intoa 
bottle—until she moved above the passaggio to F and the notes beyond. By 
some mystifying alchemy, however, these two voices coalesced into one as the 
evening progressed. In the scene and duet with Adalgisa at the beginning of the 
second act (/o fui cosi rapita) her middle-register production suddenly ceased to 
be mannered at all; and she proved herself capable of a dozen wonderfully 
expressive colorations, none of which ever threw her singing out of joint. 

Her fioriture were fabulous. The chromatic glissandi held no terrors for 
her in the cadenza at the end of Casta diva and in the duet of which I have 
just spoken. Nor, in the second-act trio Oh non tremare, did the superhuman 
leap from middle F to a forte high C. One of her most stunning moments 
came at the end of the sfretto to this trio, when she held for twelve beats a 
stupendous, free high D. Among dramatic sopranos in my experience, | 
have heard this tone equalled only by Rosa Raisa. From this point onward, 
Miss Callas held her audience in abject slavery. She rewarded them by never 
letting them down, and by reaching a peak of eloquence in the infinitely 
moving closing scene of the opera. 


Opposite: Two moments from the second great duet in Act II between Norma 
(Callas) and Adalgisa (Stignani). Action photos Roger Wood 
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The choice of Ebe Stignani, long considered the world’s leading Adalgisa, 
as Miss Callas’ partner was both inevitable and desirable. I had not heard 
her in the part before, and I must confess I was somewhat disappointed. 
Apparently she finds the music hazardous nowadays. She sang with the most 
obvious care to keep her voice poised like a soprano’s at all times. Asa 
result, her interpretation often seemed impassive, for she eschewed all chest 
tones, and frequently sacrificed expression to fluency and flexibility—which, 
it is only just to say, she did maintain. When Desmond Shawe-Taylor pointed 
out in his New Statesman review that nineteenth-century Adalgisas were 
usually relatively light sopranos rather than mezzos, I began to view the 
Adalgisa problem in a new light. The limitations of Stignani’s performance 
made me wish to hear a soprano in the part again (I have not heard one since 
Elda Vettori in 1928). How would Rosanna Carteri do? 

I do not mean to imply that the focal Mira, o Norma was less than a 
triumphant success for both ladies. Obviously they understood each other 
as vocalists, and the duet—marvellously accompanied by Vittorio Gui—was 
groomed to the last detail. 

Miss Stignani’s appearance was against her. Even if she were slenderer, 
she would have difficulty making us believe in so phlegmatic a virgin. Miss 
Callas, on the other hand, carried herself well (apart from a loping walk like 
Gary Cooper’s) and made a good effect with a minimum of well-schooled 
gestures. She did not employ what used to be called ‘plastique’-—the curving, 
Delsartian school of symbolic gesture—and she tended to look a trifle 
calisthenic, but she always presented a handsome picture. 

The two chief men in the cast, being hardly more than routine performers, 
may be passed by quickly. Mirto Picchi, as Pollione, showed better musical 
and dramatic intentions than his somewhat bleating (albeit surprisingly 
brilliant) voice permitted him to convey perfectly. He looked too short, but 
was an easy figure on the stage. Giacomo Vaghi, as Oroveso, robbed his 
sonorous tone of much of its agreeableness by singing a shade flat much of 
the time. In the two small roles, the Maltese tenor Paul Asciak, as Flavio, 
showed, alongside Picchi’s bright if flickering tone, how dully his basically 
good voice projects; the fluttering sounds Joan Sutherland emitted as 
Clotilde made me wonder how one reviewer of her recent Wigmore Hall 
recital could have singled her out as a candidate for Wagnerian roles. 

In the pit, Mr. Gui was what is often called a tower of strength. The 
metaphor will not do in this case, for the singular virtue of his work was its 
unobtrusiveness. Everything sounded completely lovely and unforced; 
tempos were ideal; balances between instruments and voices were perfect; 
accompaniment and vocal line flowed effortlessly in complete rhythmic 
unison. The orchestral processionals and the choral devoirs were brisk but 
not sacrilegious. If ever a man knew and understood a score, Mr. Gui knows 
and understands Norma. John Pritchard conducted the third performance— 
and without the benefit of a full rehearsal produced results so outstanding, 
that there was no reason to lament Mr. Gui’s absence in Manchester. 

The conductor's son-in-law, Gianfranco Enriquez, produced the opera. 
This close relationship may have accounted partly for the unusual conson- 
ance between the values of the music and those of the action. Except for the 
express-train departure of some of the choristers during a brief orchestral 
reprise between choral stanzas in the first act (a device that may have been 
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‘Deh! non volerte vittime. Norma appeals to Oroveso to spare her children. 
Action photo Roger Wood. 


necessary to clear the stage fast enough) all the handling of the ensembles 
was natural, good-looking, and dignified. So, too, were the movement and 
business of the principals. Nobody did anything that was not relevant to the 
text or the story line. Mr. Enriquez plainly has a praiseworthy contempt for 
movements and groupings devised for purposes of empty decoration. He 
did not always succeed in getting enough light on the singers; at this point it 
is possible that he was balked by the production department’s inordinate love 
of pitch darkness. 

Norma was actually the first opera designed by young Alan Barlow, for he 
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worked on it before turning to A Masked Ball, which preceded it in the season’s 
schedule. It would be reasonable for someone who knows more about it than 
I do to inquire whether all the details of costume, ornament, and properties 
belong to the same historical era. (Do elaborate wrought metal and cave- 
drawings have any right to exist side by side?). In any case, Barlow made 
settings that were rich in interest without becoming cluttered, and was more 
considerate than many designers about allowing adequate free space in every 
scene. He is a valuable discovery, and it is to be hoped that Covent Garden 
will give him further assignments. Cecil Smith. 
Mozart Opera Company. (St. Pancras Town Hall). (November 11). 

The Telephone (Menotti), Savitri (Holst), The Impresario (Mozart). 

The Telephone is an ideal curtain-raiser for opera on not too big a scale. 
The witty elaboration of what is initially a witty idea—the young man who 
tries to propose and is so often interrupted by the telephone that in despera- 
tion he eventually resorts to it—comes perhaps a little nearer its audience 
when performed in their own idiom (i.e., in an English production) than it 
did when first heard in this country. The opera certainly suits promising 
artists with nice lyric voices, such as April Cantelo, who sang agreeably and 
acted fluently and well, and Thomas Hemsley, whose bass has become a bass- 
baritone and who has developed enormously as an actor. The production and 
sets, by respectively Anthony Besch and Rosemary Vercoe, were pleasantly 
fresh and unforced. 

Savitri is a much harder nut to crack, if for no other reason because it is a 
curious mixture of opera and morality, of Holst’s strong austerity and his 
weak post-Wagnerism, of—let’s say it—good and not so good. The splendid 
promise of the opening, when the voices of Death and Savitri alterante 
unaccompanied, is never quite fulfilled; on the other hand, the wordless 
female chorus, which might have been a device, is used as part of the orchestra 
and shows Holst’s unusual sensitivity to musical colour, even at this early and 
to some extent, experimental stage of his career. Savitri is not at all easy to 
perform, from either the musical or the dramatic points of view, and it was 
interesting to see how much more 
convincing were the tempi at the 
performance conducted a few days 
later for the B.B.C. by Imogen Holst, 
the composer's daughter, than at this 
performance. It seemed less than 
wise to ask April Cantelo to go from 
the soubrette role in The Telephone to 
the lower tessitura of Savitri, least of 
all as she had to finish the evening in 
a role which Mozart designed for his 
original Constanze. Her singing gains 
in firmness and authority as she ac- 
quires experience, but the voice itself 
is rather lacking in body and quality, 
a state of affairs which the drastic 


April Cantelo and Thomas Hemsley in 
‘The Telephone’. 





strain imposed by such up-and-down treatment is hardly likely to improve. 
Hemsley sang with punch and power as Death, but Alexander Young made 
little of the role of Satvavan, although he succeeded in showing off his 
agreeable voice. 

The Impresario has some splendid music in it, but the play which encloses 
it is rather a bore, and here it was, for once, done in full. There was much 
spirited acting, and some quite good singing, both Cantelo (Mlle. Silberklang) 
and Gizella Gondos, a Hungarian with a beautiful voice (Mme. Herz), 
making passable shots at the difficult tasks set in front of them. Amongst the 
actors and actresses, one should not forget Thetis Blacker’s tragedy queen, 
undertaken, according to the programme, at short notice, and very funny 
indeed. 

The Kalmar orchestra played quite well, though a fuller (but not louder) 
sound would have improved the Mozart. Colin Davis conducted with more 
than a little authority, but without either the sparkle and wit required for 
Mozart, or the drive needed for Savitri. The productions of Anthony Besch 
never overstepped the bounds set by the music, and were full of moments of 
perception. There was however some feeble lighting in the first scene of 
The Impresario. 

These were thoroughly professional 
performances (the works were given 
twice). They gave a hearing to seldom 
heard music, and they showed off 
some highly promising performers 
(before, on, and behind the scenes); 
whether they also introduced a new 
opera company is, I suppose, largely a 
matter of finance. 
Covent Garden. La Bohéme (Nov. 19). 

The 243rd performance of Bohéme 
at Covent Garden was not a very 
good one, although the conductor, 
Sir John Barbirolli, was not of 
the same opinion. In an unfortu- 
nately phrased little speech before 
the last act, he made so bold as to 
describe it as exquisite, and asked us 
not to spoil it, if we felt any affection 
or respect for him, by applauding 
before the orchestra had done play- 
ing. Sir John’s conduct of Bohéme 
was singularly lifeless; like his Aida 
and his Turandot, it failed to take fire 
—partly because the rhythms were 
often lacking in impulse, and altera- 
tions of tempi jarred like bad gear- 
changes, partly that there seemed to 


Cantelo, Young and Hemsley ina scene 
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The Bohemians at supper in Act II of ‘La Bohéme’. Walters (Marcello), Dunne 
(Mimi), Lanigan (Rodolfo), Evans (Schaunard) and Te Wiata (Colline) 
Photo Derek Allen 


be so little rapprochement between rostrum and stage. It may be that the 
singers felt perfectly safe, securely supported by Sir John’s accompaniment, 
but that was not the impression the audience received. The opera came to 
life only in the last act, after Sono andati, when all six singers, not only Mimi 
and Rodolfo, were suddenly effective, and one forgot orchestra and conduc- 
tor—which is as it should be. There was a Mimi new to Covent Garden, an 
Irish soprano named Veronica Dunne. Her voice, reasonably telling above 
E, was lacking in support. Her acting was appealing, but in rather a mousey 
sort of way, and not on the scale needed for Covent Garden. John Lanigan, 
as our local tenors go, is good; he has now an easy assurance on the stage, 
and sings with intelligence; but at no moment did we receive any vocal thrill 
from his Rodolfo. Kathryn Harvey acted as Musetta well, but her voice was 
without brightness. Inia Te Wiata made an awkward Colline; the other 
Bohemians (Walters and Evans) are familiar. Christopher West must be 
praised for a nicely lit, quiet, proficient production; but he should sit heavily 
on the embarrassing capers of the girl-boy, in cap and blue shirt, of Act II. 
Andrew Porter. 

Sadler’s Wells. Samson and Delilah (November 22). 

Samson has an excellently dramatic story—love, revenge, race antagonism 
—but the music has faded until it consists of half a dozen purple patches with 
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Samson (Hannesson) sees Delilah (Watson) for the first time. Photo McBean 


stretches of acute boredom in between. Delilah’s three famous arias are 
passably splendid, Samson's Mill scene is really good and he should be able 


to extract something from his Act I solos, and the Bacchanale at least gives 
an opportunity for variety. Otherwise the other night there seemed to be 
little but banality, honestly and competently put together. How tedious in 
Act I is the way one square piece is tacked on to the end of its equally square 
neighbour; how intolerable the wait between arias in Act II; how dull the 
festivities and the duet for Delilah 
and the High Priest in Act III. 
. eremmpenie dap enmpcises . You cannot expect people to 
hree acts by Saint-Saens; librett a . 
Ferdinand Lemaxre. English’ text by | believe that so well-known a piece as 
Proctor-Gregg. Produced by Basil Coleman. | Samson is dead until they have heard 
Sets and costumes by Ralph Koltai. Chore- 7 - 
ography by John Cranko. New production it. Moreover, the cost of operatic 
at Sadler's We November 20th, 1952. . os 
= woe 7 a production being what it is, you can- 
ast ° 
Samson . Thorsteinn Hannesson not expect companies to put on 
Delilah - ..... Jean Watson works they will drop after two or 
High Priest of the Philistines Mg onae 
John Hargreaves three performances (not willingly at 
Hebrew Elder ....... Stanley Clarkson ‘ » omen smi it ie des P 
Abimelech ....... ....++ John Probyn any rate). But | think it is dead, and 
Philistine Messenger .... Rhys Williams I am sorry Sadler’s Wells should have 
Ist Philistine ceccccccccccs ENORGm Riley A 
2nd Philistine .............. John Faassen wasted time and money. to say 
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The High Priest (Hargreaves) gazes at 
the dead Abimelech (Probyn). 
Photo McBean 


unstaged operas pretty sore. 

Samson is nothing if not a spectacu- 
lar opera, and that goes for the 
singing as well as the look of the 
stage. There was a lot to admire in 
the way Basil Coleman, the producer, 
and Ralph Koltai, the designer, had 
reduced the work to Sadler’s Wells 
scale. All the sets were good, particu- 
larly that of the last act, where the 
magnificence of the Temple of Dagon 
was suggested with an economy 
worthy of the Welsh National Opera 
Company.* Less admirable were the 
dresses, Delilah’s striking me as un- 
seemingly demure and the High 


Priest’s as simply awkward. The producer secured an impressive effect with 
the grouping of the chorus at the beginning of Act I, he made the Mill an 
exciting affair, mostly by means of lighting, and the visual effects of the Temple 
far exceeded anything that the music had to offer. Cranko, who did the 
choreography, made his priestesses dance with perhaps unnecessary flippancy 
in Act I, but the Bacchanale, where he achieved a fine mixture of the antique and 
the suggestive and was well served by his two principal dancers, Sonya Hana 
and Esteban Cerda, was one of the most enjoyable moments of the evening. 
The production in fact, within the limits of the small stage, was good. 
Operas all the same have a habit of depending on their musical side, and 


here adequacy was the exception 
rather than the rule. Delilah is a 
huge part, and.Jean Watson’s beauti- 
ful voice often sounded truly opulent, 
notably in the first aria of Act II 
(Amour, viens aider ma faiblesse). But 
we know already that she has a good 
voice, and in this role her fine vocal 
qualities could not disguise a reticence 


in her singing which was as out of 


place as a similar quality in her act- 
ing. Neither vocal nor visual good 
looks are sufficient in themselves in 
this role. Hannesson did some 
pleasant singing and made a good 
* See Vol. III, page 761 


Delilah (Watson) and her maidens 
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The final moment in ‘Samson and Delilah’. Photo McBean 


figure on the stage, but again a Samson who is vocally tentative, dramatically 
luke-warm, misses an essential quality of the character. Amongst the smaller 
roles, Hargreaves brought welcome conviction and a firm line to the High 
Priest, Clarkson was a good Ancient Hebrew, but Abimelech and the two 
Philistines were poorly sung. The chorus was in fine form all the evening. H. 
Covent Garden. The Marriage of Figaro (November 27). 

By far the best Figaro I have yet seen at Covent Garden. At first (e.g., in 
the Overture) Dobrowen’s exaggerated sforzandos made me think we were 
in for an evening of ‘spit and polish’ Mozart—straight off the parade ground 
so to speak. But, as the opera progressed, tempi and—above all—the com- 
bined nerves of cast, conductor and orchestra relaxed, and Act IV went very 
well indeed; I don’t recall having heard that amalgam of passionate lyricism, 
profound comedy and profound pathos better integrated. Act I, none the 
less, was very sticky, with everybody so much on their toes and watching the 
beat that the music somehow became submerged in the generai desire of 


Singers and conductor to show just how precise they could be when they 


tried. 

Now and again Dobrowen actually exceeded the precise demands of the 
music, as in the accompaniment to the duet Se a caso (Act I, Susanna/ Figaro) 
where each orchestral phrase had its tail (its last quaver) clipped short. A 
fascinating, finical little surgical operation marvellously executed ; so fascinat- 
ing, in fact, that I found myself waiting for the next decapitated quaver 
instead of the next phrase. This sort of thing I put down to Dobrowen’s 
Over-anxiety to show off his superior paces, an attitude which, for me, 
culminated in Susanna’s and Cherubino’s Aprite presto (Act Il). It wasn’t 
so much that Dobrowen took the piece at an accelerated Allegro assai—the 
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Geraint Evans as Figaro. Photo Baron 


singers coped very nobly with the 
breakneck speed—but that he was 
obviously determined to keep every- 
thing down to a super double pianis- 
simo (except for the last forte bar 
where, by the way, a silly shriek from 
Susanna replaced her final note). 
The result was a dreadful artificiality. 
Instead of a sparkling, whispering, 
conspiratorial effusion we had an 
essentially humourless display of 
technical mastery. 

Were these examples the whole 
truth about Dobrowen’s conducting, 
his Figaro wouldn't be worth much. 
But such, fortunately, was not the 
case. Rather were these flaws the 
inevitable reverse side to what was 
otherwise a heartfelt and heart-warmingly musical interpretation. The gap 
between mere glittering technical efficiency and truly musical virtuosity is, 
after all, a very narrow one. No sooner is the latter achieved than the former 
is brought into dangerous proximity. However, the finely varied and inter- 
related tempi in Act II’s finale, the magical unity imposed on Act IV’s 
diversity—these were Dobrowen’s talents at their very considerable best. On 
a smaller scale I noticed in Non so piu a gradual and organic ritardando at 
all’eco, all’aria, ai venti which extended over the next seven bars and nicely 
prepared us for the adagio intervention preceding the concluding five bars of 
tempo primo. In the de-sensualized Fandango (Act III) I thought I caught 
technical efficiency raising its ugly head again; but perhaps I was mistaken. 
Perhaps it just hinted at how bad a conductor Dobrowen might be—if he 
were not so good. 

As for the cast, it was only Anna Pollak (Cherubino) who gave a breath 
of life to Act I. She acted with real boyish charm and vigour and did not 
neglect her recitatives. Both Geraint Evans (Figaro) and Adele Leigh 
(Susanna) improved vastly from act to act. Figaro lost his stiff smiles and 
wooden phrasing and changed from a puppet (Act I) into a creature of musical 
flesh and blood (Act IV). Susanna gained mightily in vivacity—she was still 
on the dullish side vocally in the finale to Act II, and surely very badly placed 
(because barely audible) in the C major trio: Susanna or via sortite! But she 
flowered out, I thought with exceptional beauty, in Act IV; Deh vieni was 
especially memorable. Sylvia Fisher (Countess) stepped off to a shaky start 
in Porgi amor and thereafter never seemed to quite reach to top of her 
potential form. Jess Walters (Count) for me wasn’t half urbane enough, 
neither musically nor dramatically; though his Act III aria was expressive 
it was insufficiently statuesque—a very decent allegro but the maestoso was 
lacking. Edith Coates (Marcellina) effectively nagged Howell Glynne’s 
robust Bartolo; William McAlpine was a plaintive and too slight-voiced 
Don Basilio. The production was refreshingly less fussy than usual. There’s 
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still an irritating echo from the producing past when Figaro plucks away at 
his stick at the end of Se vuol ballare—-I'll play the tune are Dent’s words, I 
believe. Now so few fidgets are left might not this sole survivor receive the 
death sentence? 

I hope Covent Garden will lend this largely distinguished performance the 
backing it deserves; in an atmosphere of mutual confidence and security (with 
cast and conductor more certain of themselves) it could become a very 
respectable feather in the Garden’s not exactly over-feathered cap. 

Donald Mitchell. 


B.B.C. Third Programme. Don Perlimplin (Rieti) (October 31). 

Lorca’s play, Don Perlimplin (which with slight changes by Francisco Lorca 
became Rieti’s libretto) is an odd mixture of farce and seriousness. Don 
Perlimplin, an old man, marries Belisa, a young girl, falls in love with her, 
but finds that his old limbs cannot satisfy her, nor indeed his own, tremendous 
desires. Determined in some form or another to win his wife’s love, he 
masquerades beneath her windows as a young gallant, and writes to her 
passionately about the beauty of her white body. As the young lover, he 
arranges a tryst in the garden; as Perlimplin, he surprises Belisa waiting there, 
and threatens to kill the young man. In both roles Perlimplin then appears 
at last, mortally wounded, to die in the arms of a thoroughly confused 
Belisa. That, more or less, is the serious part of the story. Its farcical elements 
include Perlimplin’s timid offer of his hand, prompted by his housekeeper, 
and its over-ready acceptance on behalf of her daughter, by Belisa’s mother; 
and Belisa’s reception, through the windows of her bridal chamber, of five 
different men, representatives of each race, during the night. Two impudent 
mezzo-soprano sprites draw a literal veil over this episode, and in a pretty 
duet mock the audience for its curiosity. Lorca’s play was written in 1929, 
Vittorio Rieti’s opera twenty years later. Rieti (born in 1898) is best known 
for his ballet music: Barabau (1925), revived by the Wells in 1936), The Ball, 
(1929), and the scoring of Cotillon. He was one of the pianists in Les Noces. 
Blom lists an earlier opera, Teresa nel Bosco. For Don Perlimplin the com- 
poser has found a music very happily matched to the ambiguity of Lorca’s 
play: bright catchy tunes and sparkling orchestration for the comedy scenes, 
and for the serious utterances (the short aria ‘Old man in love, defeated by 
too much trying,’ for instance) a more poignant strain. There is a slight sag 
of invention in the second act, when recitative begins to supplant melody. 
The broadcast performance, a recording of a stage production during the 
Paris Festival, was good, with Maria Morales a spirited and accurate Belisa, 
and Raimondo Torres a sympathetic and firm-voiced Don. Don Perlimplin 
is an unimportant, but not a worthless example of the oeuvre du vingtiéme 
siécle. Andrew Porter. 


B.B.C. Third Programme. Le Cog d’Or (November 7). 

In a chapter of his recently published Russian Opera Martin Cooper has 
written a penetrating and imaginative account of Rimsky-Korsakov as opera 
composer. Of Cog d’Or he says: ‘the mysteriousness contributes to its 
charm. It stands as an elegant, stylized question-mark at the end of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s long career, an immaculate monument of his musical art and an 
index of the mysterious contradictions in his character’. What indeed are we 
to make of this fantastic fairy-tale, at the end of which the Astronomer 
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assures us that only he and the Queen of Shemakhan are real, the rest a dream? 
The symbolism of the piece is obscure, though some reference to the court 
of Nicholas II is plainly intended. The music varies from the glittering and 
glamorous sequences of the Hymn to the Sun, to quaint little rum-tum 
marches. There is much contrivance in the exploitation of bright timbres, 
and enharmonic modulations, which anticipates the work of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s pupil, Strawinsky. Mr. Cooper draws a strikingly right parallel: 
“The craftsman sometimes takes precedence over the artist, and while the ear 
is delighted and the intelligence titillated, the feelings are left unengaged. 
There was, in fact, something of Saint-Saens about Rimsky-Korsakov’. The 
B.B.C., having done justice recently to Kitezh, where Rimsky-Korsakov's 
lyricism and profundity found fullest expression, have recently let us hear, 
twice, a German recording of Cog d’Or. 1 did not hear the B.B.C.’s own 
production of this opera some years ago, with Margaret Ritchie, I am told, 
as a memorable Queen of Shemakhan. In this Hamburg performance 
Colette Lorand (who is reported to be a fine Queen of the Night) showed a 
powerful, true and accurate voice, sliding down the chromatic sequences 
with assurance, but failing rather to convey a sense of magic. Helmut Krebs, 
so disappointing an Ernesto in that dismal Salzburg Don Pasquale, was a 
splendid Astrologer, and the cast was let down only by a Cockerel (Susanne 
Herz), who couldn’t crow—or at any rate not loudly enough to waken any- 
one. Walter Susskind conducted well. Now, please, could the B.B.C. let us 
hear Kashchey the Deathless? 

Other broadcast operas have been Holst’s boring Savitri, in which April 
Cantelo sang very prettily; Die Abreise, that enchanting hour-long opera of 
d’Albert, a welcome repeat; and a worthy second act of Fidelio, from Ham- 
burg, with Peter Anders at the top of his form, and Walburga Wegner a 
convincing Leonora. Norma, from Covent Garden, did not come through as 
well as might be expected; the orchestral balance was rather uneasy. 

Andrew Porter. 


Readers Letters 


In the Comment in the November operA, we deplored the apparent lack 
of standards in certain opera performances today, and also expressed concern 
because the critics themselves often differ in their own assessment of what is 
good and less good, and so leave the public (especially the newcomer to 
opera) floundering. This has brought forth a stream of letters; and over 
ninety per cent of these supported us in the stand we took over the recent 
Italian season at the Stoll Theatre. We print a selection from these letters, and 
also one or two suggestions offered by our readers as to how a reasonable 
standard of one’s own may be formed. 

Mrs. Elkan of Pinner, Middlesex, writes: ‘It worried me terribly after the 
war, how the new generation was to find a standard comparable to that which 
existed in the pre-war years, and here OPERA since its first appearance has 
been of enormous help. 

‘I welcomed Glyndebourne, because their ideal has always been perfection, 
and though I know your critics were rather hard on this year’s performances, 
I still find they have come nearer to what we ought to have than the per- 
formances anywhere else in England. 
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‘I too am depressed that audiences are no longer discriminating—please 
therefore don’t stop demanding reasonable standards; I shudder to think of 
the consequences if you were to. I suppose it would mean retirement to one’s 
collection of gramophone records.’ 

W. F. Warren of Upper -Norwood, London, expresses concern at the 
divergence of opinions expressed by critics and cites as examples: Cecil 
Smith’s views on A Masked Ball at Covent Garden and those of the Times, 
and the reviews of the new complete recording of Rigoletto in The Gramophone 
on one hand, and London Music Events on the other. He goes on to say: 
‘The good work of opera is of course highly important as a reforming and 
educating influence, but a greater effort must be made before any real im- 
provement is seen; and this surely can only be made by the B.B.C. Instead of 
the countless programmes dedicated to the edited versions of operas which 
one can hear in their entirety at Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells, it would 
be better I feel, to concentrate on a number of different interpretations of one 
part, with reference to, and criticisms of the varying styles, techniques, voices, 
and personal characteristics of the various singers. In this way new light 
could be brought to bear on the whole subject, and armed with a little 
previous knowledge, not a dangerous thing in opera-goers, our audiences 
would appreciate and enjoy the best, and what is more important, recognise 
the worst.’ 

This suggestion also occurrs in a letter from S. S. Chivers of Mead Row, 
London, S.E.1. 

Mr. Gray Clarke in a long letter suggests that the recent audiences at the 
Italian Opera performances were not representative of the readers of OPERA 
and suggests that the individual must form his own critical standards over a 
long period of time. He goes on to say: ‘Assuming that a large proportion 
of the Stoll audiences did consist of film-fans, they, by the standards they 
have been able to formulate for themselves, probably thought they were 
seeing a very good operatic performance, and this wasn’t their fault. Person- 
ally, | am glad that they enjoyed themselves, and hope that they will thereby 
be encouraged to persevere, to adventure up Rosebery Avenue and down 
Long Acre, thus leading them eventually to form their own standards, which 
are not false currency.’ 

Helen Latham of Amberley, Sussex, suggests that as nearly two-thirds of 
most present day opera audiences are young people, who oniy became opera 
goers during and since the war, they have not had the opportunity of forming 
standards. ‘Until audiences,’ she writes, ‘have some idea that there is a 
standard below which performances should not fall—and if the critics can 
eventually agree on this, they should be able to help—there will I think 
continue to be undiscriminating audiences—and not only in England.’ 

Concerning what we have sometimes considered indiscriminate applause, 
Joan Taylor of Wimbledon, S.W.19, writes: ‘Having now attended opera 
for just on twenty years, I have reached the stage when I go to the popular 
operas only when the cast is new to me and or promises to be a good one. 
But when I get the chance of seeing an opera that is seldom given in England, 
such as Werther or A Masked Ball, then I enjoy that chance, even if I may 
wish for better singing, and my applause is as much thanks and encourage- 
ment to the management for putting on the operas as for the performers. 

Concerning the present standard of singing at Covent Garden, Paule 
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Dinh Gilly, the daughter of the famous baritone and herself a singing teacher, 
writes: ‘The criticism which has been levelled at the singing in the recent 
production of The Masked Ball at Coveat Garden, and the report of the Arts 
Council that a larger subsidy is required, invite enquiries whether the money 
already provided has been used to the best advantage. 

‘It is surprising that after some years of subventioned opera it should still 
be necessary to import from Central Europe singers for such roles as Amelia 
in Ballo, Aida, Turandot, etc. Surely, if a fraction of the money spent had 
been devoted to the training of talented young British singers, of whom there 
is no scarcity, a foundation would have been laid for a national opera which 
would have been both more lasting and also more economical. 

‘As a visitor to your country who has been in the habit of attending the 
great performances of the past, as well as the less great of the present, I find 
it personally distressing that save for such an exc2ptional performance as that 
of Norma (with Italian singers), the standard of singing has been falling from 
year to year. 

‘Is not this the first thing to be remedied?’ 

Criticism of another kind comes from Mrs. Vera Green of London, N.W.3, 
who takes us to task: ‘You have devoted so much time and space to the 
above subject that I think the time has come to tell you what is wrong with 
the critics of your magazine: 

‘(1) A serious critic is expected to state his opinion, but not to lecture. 
Your readers are treated by your critics like imbeciles who ought to be 
thankful for this abundance of knowledge bestowed upon them. That might 
be great fun for your critics, but I should not be surprised if you lose a good 
many of your regular readers, who resent such an attitude, before long. 

‘(2) A serious critic is expected to report on foreign opera without continu- 
ously referring to the “home market”. This is particularly irritating in view 
of the well-known quality of this home market, about which one of your 
critics questions your readers’ opinions in the November issue. Has he 
suddenly become doubtful?’ 

B. I. Hunt of Southampton also has some interesting remarks to 
make about critics: ‘The attitude to and writings on opera of our various 
critics have fascinated me for years, and the recent articles and comments 
devoted to this subject recently by your magazine prompt me to reply to 
H.D.R.’s remarks in the October number. 

‘Being neither a professional nor a musician, I would like the critic to give 
me his opinion on the opera concerned under these rough headings, and in 
this order of importance: 

(1) Is the reader likely to enjoy it, or not? 
(2) If so, why? or why not? 
(3) Critic’s personal lucubrations, whether on or off the subject. 

‘In the first two headings, the critic to make it clear what type of reader he 
is addressing, and offer appropriate comments, thus: “The performance 
offended the musical ear of at least one member of the audience, who has 
heard the work in question at least fifty times in the past five years: however, 
sufficient of the composer's art came across to make the visit worth while for 
those whose chances of hearing live opera are limited . . .” 

‘This type of notice, though unfavourable, would at least show that the 
critic is human enough to think of the opera-goer who may never be capable 
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of attaining the musical standards of the professional, and who moreover 
may still have some enthusiasm in his soul, however misplaced. It is only 
the well-established critic who can allow himself the luxury ofa very occasional 
attack of enthusiasm, brought on, perhaps, by a Bayreuth Parsifal. I very 
much doubt if many of the regular critics can afford even to enjoy themselves: 
if I am wrong, I would ask them to give more evidence of their pleasure in 
notices of operas. Almost every performance at Covent Garden or Sadler’s 
Wells contains something, however fleeting, that can give pleasure. 

‘Each critic has his own personal prejudices, and as it would be presump- 
tious to think that these few personal remarks could have the slightest effect 
on critics’ methods (especially bearing in mind the shortage of newsprint), it 
is up to the reader to get to know his man, and make allowances for the 
idiosyncrasies of each: thus by due reading between the lines one can assess 
whether a given performance is likely to appeal to his particular standard of 
judgement. If the notice is of a performance which he had heard, then he can 
measure his standards against those of the critic. 

‘In either case the reader's own critical faculties stand to be sharpened, and 
the uncritical opera-goer may in this manner yet attain the satisfying state of 
mind in which he can say, for valid and intelligent reasons, “the critic was 
wrong”’.” 

Summer Festivals 

1. Liebe der Danae. | heard this opera at Salzburg and fully agree with 
Mr. Mitchell’s few words, which hit the mark much more than the other 
two unduly lengthy criticisms. In my opinion this work will only survive 
when and where Clemens Krauss is the conductor. 

2. Meistersinger at Bayreuth. 1 heard this performance, too, and think it 
is quite impossible to classify Heinrich Pflanzl’s interpretation of Beckmesser 
as third-rate provincial. The fact cannot be denied that his rendering of the 
part is the second-best one after Erich Kunz even if he attacks it in a completely 
different way. 

H. Suessmann, London, S.W.7. 

Gramophone Records—(continued from page 36). 

seems to me, not without a certain clumsiness; if this could be eliminated, he 
would have few rivals today. As it is, one has only to play any records of 
Rigoletto by de Luca to see how double the effect can be obtained with half 
the voice—comparison with the best, you may object? By what other 
standard would Warren wish to be judged? Tajo is a very good Sparafucile, 
except for a poor bottom F at his important exit in Act II, and Merriman 
sings Maddalena with great conviction. One or two of the small parts are 
less than competently handled—I am thinking of a bad Ceprano, and a 
Monterone who is only fair; but others, particularly Marullo, Borsa and 
Giovanna, are good. 

The set has its distinct limitations, mostly from the stand-point of the 
conductor, but its advantages are also considerable. One hopes a better will 
come along, but in the meanwhile this fills a definite gap in the repertory of 
recorded operas—and it is good to see E.M.I. committed at lastto L/P. H. 
Miscellaneous 

Il Re Pastore: L’amero saré costante (Berger, Shumsky (violin) & Schick 
(Pf.): DB21495: German): Berger sings this lovely piece (written incidentally 
for a castrato), very nicely, but the use of a German text and a piano as 
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accompaniment detracts from the value of the disc. Schwarzkopf’s perform- 
ance avoids these twin disadvantages and is even better sung (LX1096). 
Idomeneo: Overture (Philharmonia: Kubelik: DB21465): The performance 
is good and filled with drama. Unfortunately my copy had a bad crackle in 
the recording running through two-thirds of side 1. 

La Battaglia di Legnano: Overture (Philharmonia: Markevitch: C4181): 
This is one of Verdi's patriotic operas, but the overture contains a beautiful 
lyrical slow section (side 1) and there is some very attractive wood-wind 
writing, as so often in these early overtures of Verdi's, e.g. Giovanna d’ Arco. 
Performance and recording are good, and the record is easy to recommend. 
Don Carlos: Nei giardin del bello Saracin & O don fatale (Thebom & LSO: 
Braithwaite: DB21494): This record is a disappointment. The first aria, 
which, like so much of the score, was cut at Sadler’s Wells, is otherwise 
unrecorded, and is an attractive display piece for a mezzo-soprano. Un- 
fortunately, Thebom sings it most unrhythmically, and the important part 
for the page (a soprano) is omitted so that there is no top line at the end. 
Moreover the cuts are badly chosen; why omit the first refrain and include 
the second? The singer’s sense of pitch seems to have deserted her in the 
later sections of O don fatale, which is anyhow sung with little sense of scale. 
It would be difficult to recommend this disc. 

L’Elisir d’amore: Una furtiva lagrima & L’Africana: O Paradiso (Midgley 
& Philharmonia: Tausky: DB21501): I should be the last person to advise a 
tenor to take himself more seriously, but Midgley’s near-misses seem to indi- 
cate that this is what is needed. There is sweetness in the voice in Una furtiva 
lagrima, but a lack of virility in O Paradiso. All the same either would have 
been vastly improved if sung with a securer sense of musical style; imitation 
is not the best way to acquire this but one hearing of Schipa’s record of 
Una furtiva lagrima should indicate what I mean. Midgley’s /egato line is 
too rare to be wasted like this. L’Africana: Adamestor, re delle acque 
profonde & Re di Lahore: O casto fior (Taddei & Turin Radio Orch.: Basile: 
R30047): Taddei’s forthright, musical singing is most convincing. In default 
of a good French performance, the Roi de Lahore is to be preferred to Silveri’s 
version (although this is better recorded). No other performance of Nelusko’s 
ballad, sung as an invocation to the heathen god of the seas, is obtainable, 
but this, if not quite challenging Ruffo’s famous recording, has a fine 
dramatic ring, and the atmosphere is established from the outset. Recom- 
mended. 

Der Zigeunerbaron: Treasure waltz (Boston Pops Orch.: Fiedler: C4179): 
This horrid concoction, which seems to include every waltz theme in the 
opera, is no more endearing than the clipped, Prussian-military-band style 
in which it is performed. Not recommended. H. 

The February number of opera will include articles on Ljuba Welitsch by 
the Editor, Mahler and the Vienna Opera, by Erwin Stein (the second in his 
series), The Hitch-hiking Opera Goer (an account of a young man’s 1952 
opera going in Europe on £25) by Harry Moon, the results of the December 
Competition, News, Record and Book Reviews, Opera Diary and Readers’ 
Letters. 

We would remind readers that the closing date for the Operatic Quiz 
(published in our December Number) is Monday, January 10. 
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VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 
By kind permission of the Director, Sir Leigh Ashton 
THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 


General Manager: Basil Douglas 
presents 


Sunday, January 25th, 1953, at 8 p.m. 
PETER PEARS DENNIS BRAIN MEWTON WOOD 


Song : ‘‘ Auf dem Strom” with horn obbligato - : - - SCHUBERT | 
Sonata for Horn and Piano - - - - - - - BEETHOVEN 
Song cycie: ‘“*An die ferne Geliebte” - - - : - BEETHOVEN 
Sonata for Horn and Piano - - - - - - - HINDEMITH 
Song cycle: ‘“‘ The Heart’s Assurance” = - - - - - - TIPPETT 





R. B. A. GALLERIES, SUFFOLK STREET, W.! 
FRIDAY, 30th JANUARY, 1953 at 7.30 p.m. 
The English Opera Group Association 
presents a 
CONCERT READING 


° 
“NELSON” 
a new opera, with music by LENNOX BERKELEY—the libretto by ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
ARDA MANDIKIAN NANCY EVANS CATHERINE LAWSON 
PETER PEARS THOMAS HEMSLEY TREVOR ANTHONY 
ROBERT KEYS (piano) 
Under the direction of the composer—Introduced by the librettist 
GUEST TICKETS at 6/- and 9/- can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, } 
Miss Beatrice Musson, !9 Glazbury Road, London, W.14 (FULham 5138) | 











H. Cc. HARRIDGE 
8 MOOR STREET, CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS, W.1 


Classical, Operatic & L.P. Records Bought, 
Sold & Exchanged 


Many thousands of Vocal Items always in Stock 
Full Range of L.P. Operas 39/6 per record Post free 


Also supplied from Stock : Leak, Quad & Rogers 
Amplifiers. Every kind of Pick-up & Motor. 


HOURS OF BUSINESS 
Monday to Friday 11 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THURSDAY CLOSED ALL DAY 
Telephone: GERRARD 7108 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 









































(Programmes subject to alteration) 
Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
December 
Mon. 29 ; A Masked Ball Ballet 
Tues. 30 . Boris Godounov Seraglio 
Wed. 31 (matinee) —_ Ballet 
Wed. 31 (evening) Rigoletto Fledermaus 
January 
| 2 ae Ballet Trovatore 
Fri. 2 Boris Godounov Faust 
Sat. 3 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 
Sat. 3 (evening) Ballet Samson and Delilah 
January 
Mon. 5 . Figaro Ballet 
Tues. 6 Boris Godounov Seraglio 
Wed. 7 Ballet Eugene Onegin 
Thur. 8 Ballet Fledermaus 
Fri. 9 , : Tristan und tsolde Figaro 
Sat. 10 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 
Sat. 10 (evening) Ballet Trovatore 
January 
Mon. 12 . Tristan und Isolde Cavalleria: Pagliacci 
Tues. 13 Ballet Ballet 
Wed. 14 Ballet Seraglio 
Thur. 15 Rosenkavalier Samson and Delilah 
Fri. 16. Magic Flute Fledermaus 
Sat. 17 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 
Sat. 17 (evening) Ballet Eugene Onegin 
January 
Mon. 19 Magic Flute Traviata 
Tues. 20 Ballet Trovatore 
Wed. 2! Ballet Ballet 
Thur. 22 Ballet Figaro 
Fri. 23 Queen of Spades Eugene Onegin 
Sat. 24 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 
Sat. 24 (evening) Tristan und Isolde Butterfly 
January 
Mon. 26 . Boheme Fledermaus 
Tues. 27 Queen of Spades Ballet 
Wed. 28 Aida Boheme 
Thur. 29 Ballet Samson and Delilah 
Fri. 30 . Ballet Seraglio 
Sat. 31 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 
Sat. 31 (evening) Queen of Spades Figaro 
February 
Mon. 2 ; Ballet Ballet 
Tues. 3 Orpheus Trovatore 
Wed. 4 Ballet Cosi fan Tutte 
Thur. 5 Aida Cavalleria: Pagliacci 
Fri. - , Orpheus Fledermaus 
Sat. 7 (matinee) Ballet Ballet 
Sat. 7 (evening) Ballet Boheme 





8.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 
December 30 Seraglio (Sadier’s Wells) 
January 2, 5, 6. The Rake’s Progress (Studio performance) 
january 16, 18. Le docteur Miracle 
January 19, 23. Palestrina (Munich Recording) 
anuary 20, Polypheme (N.U.D.R o 
February 6,9, Armide (Luliy) (Studio performance) 
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Announce their first issue of Long-Playing Records 
LUISA MALLAGRIDA PIERMIRANDA FERRARO 
ANTONIO MANCA-SERRA MARIA TERESA MANDALARI 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA conducted by David Ellenberg 


Scenes from— 


LA FAVORITA NORMA 

Side 1: Overture Side 2: Aria: “Casta diva”’ 
Aria: ‘Vien Leonora” Recit: ““Mi chiamo o Norma” 
Recit: “‘Ah Leonora” Duet: “Mira o Norma” 


Duet: “Quando le soglie paterne”’ 
Recit: “‘Favorita il re” 
Aria: “Spirto gentil”’ MWL 303 


BENVENUTO FINELLI (Tenor) 


George Sas (Accompanist) 
Operatic Arias of Donizetti, Bellini, Rossini 


Side 1: 
Languir per una Bella (L’Italiana in Algeri) - . ROSSINI 
Qual Destin Qual Favor (La Figlia del Reggimento) - DONIZETTI 
Di pescatore ignobile (Lucretia Borgia) - - - DONIZETTI 
Prendi L’Anel ti dono (La Sonnambula) - - BELLINI 
Deserta in terra (Don Sebastiano) - - - DONIZETTI 
Side 2: 
Es se fia (Don Pasquale) - - - - DONIZETTI 
A te o cara, amor talora (I Puritani) - - - BELLINI 
A una Fonte (I Puritani) . - - - BELLINI 
Nel mirarti (I Puritani) - - - - - BELLINI 
Credea si misera (1 Puritani) - - - - BELLINI 
Una Vergine — Un Angel di dio (La Favorita) - - DONIZETTI 
MWL. 300 
HELGA MOTT (Soprano) ERNEST LUSH (Piano) 


Lieder Recital of Schubert, Brahms and Weber including first performance 
on records of Brahms Madchenlieder, and further including Schubert's 
“Die Junge Nonne’—‘*Am Grabe Anselmo’s”—‘Die Taubenpost’—*“Im 
Abendroth’”—‘Das Lied Im Griinen” and six songs by Weber MWL.301 


THE HAYDN ORCHESTRA 


Conductor: Harry Newstone (Leader: Leonard Friedman) 
MOZART: Symphony No. 41 C Major (Jupiter) - - K.551 
MOZART: Serenade No. 6 K.239 (Serenata Notturna) - MWL.302 


Retail Price: 39s. 6d. including Purchase Tax 
ON SALE AT ALL MAIN RETAILERS 




















GABRIELLE SPEYER 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING 


Pupil of LILLI LEHMANN, BERLIN. Technique, Breath, Interpretation, 
Style (Lieder, Oratorio, Opera, etc.). German-Italian method. 
Auditions free 
-o Thursdays 6.30-8.30 a 
Or by appointment 


Studios at 


70d Carlton Hill, St John’s Wood, N.W.8. & West End. Phone MAI 6484 




















CRONACHE MUSICALI 


record E DISCOGRAFIA 
JUST OUT! 





THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED MUSICAL 
REVIEW IN ITALY 








Essential to the music-lover and 
record collector the world over 








Editor: Franco Cr2pax - Art Director: Bruno Munari 


Address: 14, Via Domenichino, Milan, Italy 


























/] ‘ FULL DRAMATIC 
She Opera Neh ool TRAINING FOR THE 
Principals oO Pp E R A 5 = A G E 
JOAN CROSS : ANNE WOOD —> 

ace Gesture: Mime: Speech 

Staff ere a Wh 
Vien Tene : Mesto Peie Music and Acting Ensemble 

Basil Coleman : Archie Harradine Study of Roles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from: 
The Opera School Ltd., The De Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 

















CITY OPERA CLUB 


presents 


ZAIDE (MOZART) First London Performance 
preceded by 


SUSANNA’S SECRET (wotr-rerrani 


at 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


January 29th to 3ist, 1953 Commercial Street, London, E.| 


i! 





Full details from Musical Director, 7 Ravenna Road, $.W.15 


(PUTney 1418) 











Charles 
Mitchell 


THE ULTIMATE SHORE 


‘I have enjoyed this novel of a 

prima donna and her protégé 

very much indeed.’ 
KATHLEEN FERRIER 


‘A rare pleasure ... the author 
really inhabits the exciting 
and rarified atmosphere of 
the musical world.’ 

GERALD MOORE 


9s. 6d. 
MACDONALD 











International Music Festivals 
AIX-EN - PROVENCE, 
WAGNER FESTIVAL 
BAYREUTH, VIENNA 
and all other important 
European Festivals of Music 
and Opera 
Tickets — Accommodation — 
Travel Arrangements 
Special Tours 


from the General Agents for the 
EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MUSIC FESTIVALS 


GARDINER TRAVEL SERVICE 


Dept. O 
f-~?> 189, Regent Street, 
a London, 


Phone: 
REG 1416 & 1540 
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RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental 


Cuisine 


under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS 


DINNERS 


SUPPERS 





53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1 


Gerrard 1296 

















COLLECTORS CORNER @ 


In this, and ensuing months, Collectors’ Corner will list its complete repertoire of “FE 
new operatic records available from stock. 


(Opera featured on record reverse is shown in brackets) 


“ELEKTRA” (R. Strauss) 





H.M.¥V. Closing Scene. 4 Records Schluter etc.—Beecham. .. .. 38/10 
“L’ELISIR D’AMORE ” (Donizetti) “DT 
Columbia Abridged on 6 records. Solari & Scala cast .- 41/0 
H21138 Quant’ e bella (Turandot). Gigli & cho. 9/84 
| C9068 Quant’ e bella (Werther). Luigi Fort. t. 5/44 
P30019 Dleamara’ S$ patter scene. Neroni. bs. 9/84 “FE 
H6856 Una furtiva lagrima (Rigoletto). Tagliavini. t. 9/84 
H1901 Una furtiva lagrima (Serse). Gigli. t. 9/84 
H1387 Una furtiva lagrima (Mascagni song). Schipa. te 9/84 
H12136 — furtiva lagrima (Arlesiana). Bjorling. t. 9/84 
H12004 ~— Una furtiva lagrima (D. Giovanni). McCormack. t. 9/84 
H3903 Una furtiva lagrima (Rigoletto). Caruso. t. 9/84 “FE 
HVAI2__Una furtiva lagrima. Ist verse (Aida). Caruso & pf. <s. man 
HVB44 Una furtiva lagrima. 2nd verse (P. Fishers). Caruso & pf... 22/114 
H6867 Prendi l’anel (Rigoletto). Carosio. sop. , - .. 9/84 
“ L’ENFANT ET LES SORTILEGES ” (Ravel) “Fe 
Columbia Complete on 6 records. Paris cast—Bour ‘a .. 53/74 
“ DIE ENTFUHRUNG AUS DEM SERAIL ” (Mocart) 
Decca Complete on 3 LONG PLAYING. Lipp & Vienna cast .. 118/6 
Decca The arias on 1 LONG PLAYING. Lipp & Vienna cast .. 39/6 
H4692 Overture (Figaro: Ovt.). Dresden State—Bohm 9/84 
H10074 Hier soll ich dich & Im Mohrenland. Schiotz. t. 6/54 
C96 Wer ein Liebchen & Triumph air. Weber. bass ; 6/54 
H9113 Wer ein Liebchen & Vivat Bacchus. Streinz/Ludwig. 5/44 
} H1218 Wer ein Liebchen (Zauberflote). Kipnis. bass a 6/54 
il P12156 O wie angstlich (Zauberflote). Tauber. tenor. . 9/84 
| P30028 Ach ich liebte & Welcher Wonne. Pagliughi (Ital) 9/84 
C1249 Welcher Kummer . . . Traurigkeit. Schwarzkopf. sop. 9/84 
H12073 Welcher Kummer (N. di Figaro). Perras. soprano 9/84 
H6616 Martern aller Arten. 2 sides. Erna Berger. s. . . 9/84 
H11018 Martern aller Arten (Zauberfiote). Korjus. sop. 6/10 
HVB22 Martern aller Arten (Muette de P.). Hempel. Ital’ 22/114 
* ERNANI ” (Verdi) 
Columbia Abridged on 5 records. Pacetti & Scala cast .. 34/2 
C10150 = Beviam (Traviata: cho). La Scalachorus .. 6/54 
H21424 _Infelice . . . Infin che un brando. Christoff. bs. 9/84 
P30024 _—Infelice (Nabucco). Siepi. bass 9/84 
HVB23 Lo vedremo & Vieni meco. Battistini. ‘br. etc. 22/114 
C1509 O de verd’ anni miei (Puritani). Silveri. br. 9/84 
* ESMERALDA ” (Goring-Thomas) 
H3407 O vision entrancing (Hiawatha). Booth. tenor 6/10 
“ L’ETOILE DU NORD ” (Meyerbeer) 
H1477 Catherine’s air (Rigoletto). Galli-Curci. s. .. en .. 9/84 
HVBIS5 Catherine’s air (Semiramide). Tetrazzini.s. .. ea .. 22/114 
HVB2 Catherine’s air (Lakme: Bell). Kurz. soprano 22/114 
MAIN STORE: 62, New Oxrorp Streeter, LONDON, W.C.1. (Langham 6155) MA 


MAIL ORDER: 63, MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 5614) MA 
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Operatic Record Catalogue 


“EUGEN ONEGIN ” (Tchaikovsky) 
C1108/9 Letter scene. Welitsch. s. 2 records in German 
C1134/5__ Letter scene. Joan Hammond. 2 records in English 
H4190 Waltz & Polonaise. Philharmonia-Dobrowen 
HVB49 Lenski’s air (May Night). Smirnoff. tenor 
H11037 Lenski’s air (Sadko). Schock. t. in German .. 
HVASI Alas there is no doubt (D. Giovanni). Baklanov 


“DER EVANGELIMANN ” (Keinzl) 
H12063 _— Selig sind (Martha). Wittrisch. t. & chorus 


“FAIR MAID OF PERTH ” (Bizet) 
C540 Serenade (Boheme). Heddle Nash. t. .. 
H3931 Ballad (Dinorah). Catley. s. 
HVB48 Ballata (Vespri S). Kurz. s. 


“FALSTAFF ” (Verdi) 
T61009 Falstaff-Ford scene. Stabile & Poli 
P30004 Sul fil d’un soffio (Tell). Pagliughi. s. .. 


“FAUST ” (Gounod) 
H.M.V. Complete on 16 records. Paris cast—Beecham 
C12257 Opening scene. Thill. t. ‘ 
C12258 Act 1: Faust-Mephisto duo. Thill & Bordon 
H6964 Kermess & Veau d’or. Rico & cho—Beecham 
C1483 Dio possente (Traviata). Silveri. br. .. 
H12191 Dio possente (Tannhauser). Forsell. Swedish — 
D364 Dio possente (Hamiet). Valdango. br. 
H2262 Valentine’s air (Tannhauser). Tibbet. br. as 
H1437 Veau d’Or & Mephisto serenade. Chaliapin. bs. 
C12181 Sa scene & Valentine’s death. Cambon etc. 
H6965 Waltz & Soldiers’ cho. Paris ensemble—Beecham 
P20180 Flower song (Boheme). Supervia. ms. 
H3887 Salut, demeure (Marta). Bjorling. t. 


D2326 Salut, demeure (Carmen). Conley. t. .. 
C10183 Salut, demeure. 2 sides. Thill. t. 
H1538 Salve dimora (Boheme). Gigli. t. 


H6938 Roi de Thule & Jewel song. V. de los Angeles. s. 
D325 Roi de Thule & Jewel song in Italian. Tebaldi. s. 
H12142 Jewel song (Zigeunerbaron). Cebotari. s. ; 
H3724/5 Garden scene. Hammond & Booth. 2 records. 
H12200 Love duet (Trovatore). Herold & Ulrich. Danish 
H6966 Church scene. 2 sides. Geori-Boue & Rico 
C12233 Church scene. 2 sides. Beaujon & Bordon 

D2328 Mephisto serenade (Sonnambula). Arie. bs. .. 
HVA6 Mephisto serenade (Gioelli). Placon. bs. 

H6967 Death of Valentine. 2 sides. Bourdin, etc. 


HVB69 Death of Valentine in Italian. 2 sides. Battistini, etc. 


C12234 ‘Final trio & Waltz scene. Thill. Beaujon etc. 
H3086 Final trio (Rigoletto). Cross. Booth. Walker 
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West London’s Specialists | 


We can offer the following LONG-PLAYING Records of 
OPERAS from Stock— 


“CARMEN” (Bizet) 3 Decca £5.18.6 “BOHEME”(Puccini)2 Decca £3.19.0 


“PELLEAS & MELISANDE” “MADAM BUTTERFLY” (Puccini) 
(Debussy) 4 Decca £7.18.0 3 Decca £5.18.6 
“LAKME” (Delibes) 3 Decca £5.18.6 “TOSCA” (Puccini) 2 Decca £3.19.0 


“MANON” (Massenet) or 2 H.M.V. £3.19.0 


3 Decca £5.18.6 “BARBIERE DISIVIGLIA” 
“IL SERAGLIO” (Mozart) (Rossini) 3 H.M.V. £5.18.6 


3 Decca £5.18.6 “DIE FLEDERMAUS” (Straus) 
2D 


*““NOZZE DI FIGARO” (Mozart) ecca 3.19.0 
3 Columbia £5.18.6 “AIDA” (Verdi) 3 Decca £5.18.6 


Also. ...“PARSIFAL”, “MEISTERSINGER”, “WALKURE”, “DER 
FREISCHUTZ”, all the GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS. 


Postal Service to any part of the world. 


MUSICRAFT 


| 20-22 HIGH STREET - SOUTHALL - MIDDX. 
Telephone - - - - SOU. 3828 





























SUBSCRIPTIONS — Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed to 
ensure delivery in good condition - copies are gladly replaced in the event of their 
being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together with remit- 
tance of 32/- for one year (12 issues). U.S.A. (one year) $5.00 post free. France. One 
year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with which subscription is to begin. Annual Sub- 
scribers will automatically receive a copy of the INDEX for Volume 2 without extra 


charge. 


BACK NUMBERS — Vol. |, Nos. |, 2, 4,5, 6. Vol. 2, Nos. |, 2. 3. 4, 5, 6, 7, 
9, 10, II, are available, price 2s., Nos. 12 and 13, price 2s 6d. OPERA is published 
monthly, priced 2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, including the annual 
index 32s. All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—tThe latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, price 7/6d. plus |/- postage and packing. The copies are very 
easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled volume lies flat 
at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues plus a separate Index. 


Please make cheques payable to “ OPERA.” 





Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane, Londen, E.C.4 






































- 
Ss | ITALIAN SCHOOL of SINGING 
MARIA SANTI 
of (Former Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B.C.) 
Voice Production and Full Training for 
9.0 OPERA CONCERT . ORATORIO 
ini) RADIO ENSEMBLE SINGING 
8.6 Italian Be! Canto method used by the R. Academy of Music, Milan 
” | DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, London, W.1. 
For Enquiries write: 44, Westbere Road, London, N.W.2. 
8.6 
9.0 ‘ sate am 
8.6 
en THE GRAMOPHONE 
Have for Sale 
X. 5,000 slightly-used Gramophone Records of good music—Symphonies, 
Concertos, Chamber Music, Complete Operas, Society Editions, etc. 
= —in perfect condition at about half the usual cost. 





We also have a stock of slightly-used Long-Playing Records available 
at prices substantially below their usual cost. 


We send out no lists, but if you cannot call we invite you to write to 
us, stating your requirements. 


We carry complete stocks of all makes of New Records of good music 
both 78 R.P.M. and Long-Playing. 


Rare Vocal Records 


A large selection of choice discs covering both the ‘Golden Age’ and 
the early electric era is available at Astra House. Callers may consult 
our catalogue of rarities, and there is also a ‘browsing’ department 
where the collector may stumble upon many fine discs at very reason- 
able prices. 








RADIO — TELEVISION — REPAIRS — SERVICE 


Astra House 


121-3 Shaftesbury Avenuc, W.C.2 
TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours: 10a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 1 p.m. Thursday. 4 p.m. Saturday. 
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in the exciting story of a great 
dramatic soprano—a human and 


touching drama set against the 
colourful background of Italian 
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ksellers and newsagents throughout the 
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